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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Random Records. By George Colman the 
Younger. 2 vols. post 8vo. London, 1830. 
Colburn and Bentley. 


Random Records deserve a random review; 
and these volumes are not entitled to more 
than desultory notice. A cunning, and rather 
hypocritical-looking portrait of their facetious 
author, done in stone, faces the title-page; 
and gives promise of that certain quantity of 
queer story and moralising, quaint pun and 
religious precept, which chequer the page, and 
tempt the reader to pause on the question, 
whether George Colman the younger is really 
a wag or a puritan? or, as extremes, they say, 
meet, whether he does not, as a memoir-writer, 
combine the two characters ; and, like the ser- 
pent symbols of eternity, foretaste immortality 
by putting pointed tales* and worshipped heads 
together. Perhaps we expected too much from 
the merry lieutenant of the beef-eaters; but 
when we consider what he has refused to 
license in others, we ought not to be surprised 
at his having cut off much of his own wit, 
humour, and drollery. We are inclined to 
hold, indeed, that it is unwise and unin- 
structive fora man to pen his autobiography 
when he is much on the wrong side of sixty 
years: when Falstaff ‘* began to babble o’ 
green fields,’ all his recollections of Hal, the 
tavern, Mother Quickly, Doll Tearsheet, Bar.. 
dolph’s nose, and-other matters of huge in- 
terest, could not have been worth one halfpen- 
orth of bread. To execute such a work with 
credit to one’s-self, and advantage to the world, 
It must be done at a period of life when full 
vigour of mind enables us to enforce the les- 
sons of experience; not when experience itself 
has dwindled into maudlin imbecility and the 
garrulousness of old age—which tires on trifles, 
and is wonderfully unimportant upon the most 
important matters. But these are general re- 
flections, and have nothing to do with the 
Licenser of our theatres in his new capacity, 
where he exhibits, nevertheless, a strange 
enough mixture of the Broad Grins with the 
Night-gown and Slippers—the fun of the Lon- 
vivant with the piety of the official. If from 
the sublime to the ridiculons be but a step, he 
has shewn us that, from the melancholy to the 
ludicrous is not quite so far: with an instance 
of which we will commence our quotations. It 
18 a holyday pleasantry; and occurs on the 
author’s leaving his school at Mary-le-bone, 
where he imbibed his rudiments. 

“ As it was Passion Week, most of my 
school.fellows had been taken home for the 
short Easter holydays ; I had been promised to 
€ sent for, but no messenger came; alone, 
disappointed, vexéd, sobbing, and forlorn, J 
went to bed in my stockings; and mentally 
resolved, with all the earnestness of childish 
obtestation, never to pull them off till I had 
seen my mother. Next day (Good Friday) 
Yorkshire John announced to me the welcome 


Se 


* Quere, tails ?—Kaditor’s Imp. 


‘ venny shurshay ;’ and joyfully I sought my 
home; but, alas! it had become a house of 
mourning. The window-shutters were closed,— 
all was sad,—and my father in the deepest 
affliction. My mother had died that morning ; 
she had been for a short time ill, but not 
dangerously so, till on the preceding night ; 
she had, as I was afterwards informed, swal- 
lowed, by mistake, a wrong medicine. I never 
saw her more! The impressions of sorrow 
are seldom lasting upon a childish mind, but I 
shed many a tear in secret. I need not tell 
the reader, that my vow of Maunday Thursday 
night was broken ;—it dwells not, I confess, 
upon my conscience: my poor dear mother’s 
spirit has never risen to accuse me: nor do I 
think that any spirit, but Hosier’s ghost, would 
ever visit me for the perjury about my stock- 
ings.” 

We wish Hosier’s ghost could rise, dripping, 
from its ocean repose, to punish this stocking* 
pun; we cannot like it—and it is better to 
leave the subject for the author’s whimsical 
excuse for publishing. 

“It is plain” (he says) ‘* that there is no 
excuse for me left ;—a stale one will scarcely 
be admitted. This reminds me of an obsolete 
story of a parcel of schoolboys, who had a 
fashion—lately revived among dandy clerks 
and apprentices—of smoking tobacco. It was 
in the time of James the First, whose de- 
testation of the habit, and of the noxious weed, 
was manifested by his pedantic ‘ Counter- 
blast’ against it; but it had no effect upon the 
boys:—they still whiffed away, like little 
Whigs, to shew their independence of his ma- 
jesty. In short, the young dogs smoked day 
and night, like the kitchen-chimney of a tavern. 
This, of course, was concealed, as much as you 
can conceal a smell, from the Dominie ;—till, 
one luckless evening, when the imps were all 
huddled together round the fire of their dor- 
mitory, involving each other in vapours of 
their own creation,—lo! in burst the master, 
and stood in awful dignity before them. ‘* How 
now!’ quoth dominie to the first lad, ‘ how 
dare you be smoking tobacco?’ ‘ Sir,’ said 
the boy, ‘ I’m subject to headaches, and a 
pipe takes off the pain.’ ‘ And you ?—and 
you?— and you?’ inquired the pedagogue, 
questioning every boy in his turn. One had 

a raging tooth’—another the cholic, —the 
third a cough—the fourth—in short, they all 
had something. ‘ Now, sirrah,’ bellowed the 
doctor to the last boy, what disorder do you 
smoke for?’ Alas! all the excuses were ex- 
hausted !—when the interrogated urchin, put- 
ting down his pipe, after a farewell whiff, and 
looking gravely up in dominie’s face, said in 
a whining hypocritical tone—‘ Sir, I smoke for 
corns.’ And so, indulgent reader, bereft as I 
am of all other plea,—anticipated in every 
excuse,—allow me (for want of a better) to 
affirm that J write to cure my corns.” 

Probably another reason may be found in 
the author’s patronymic, of which he remarks : 





* Quere, shocking ?—Kditor’s Imp, encore, 





“ Some troublous planet, I believe, was lord 
of the ascendant in my horoscope, and the 
anagram of my name is No Calm.” 

As the mere details of the birth, parentage, 
and education of a man who has distinguished 
himself so much by his literary and dramatic 
productions, contributed so largely to the pub- 
lic amusement, and filled so brilliant a place in 
the social circle, as Mr. Colman has done, would 
make the dullest critique we could elicit from 
his Records, we shall beg leave to dispense with 
all his ** tediousness”’ on these heads, and sim- 
ply illustrate the better portions of his perform. 
ance, by extracting what we find most likely to 
vary our own appearance. We select, to begin, 
his opinions on play-writing. 

‘* Few avocations are, in my present opinion, 
less eligible than that of the drama ;—but it 
caught my fancy when I was a boy,—for I be. 
gan not long after nineteen. At first, the very 
act of scribbling gave me pleasure ; and I scrib- 
bled away, ignorant of ‘the art to blot,’ and 
thoughtless of any danger in submitting my cru- 
dities to the critics : — the novelty of the thing 
wore off ;—and soon, after my amusement be- 
came my profession, I felt the irksomeness of 
every task, and contemplated probable vexation 
in the event of it. When you are labouring 
for fame, or profit, or for both, and think, all 
the while you are at work, that instead of ob- 
taining either, you may be d——d,—it is not 
pleasant ;—nor is it agreeable to reflect, that a 
handful of blockheads may, in half an hour, 
consign first to disgrace, and then to oblivion, 
your toil of half a year ;—nay, that your own 
footman, who is one of what is call’d ‘ The 
Town,’ can, by paying a shilling, hiss and hoot 
at your new comedy, from beginning to end ; 
and, having broken your night’s rest, your judge 
in the upper gallery goes to sleepin your garret. 
But these considerations apart, I verily think, 
that the wear and tear upon the nerves, occa- 
sioned by dramatic composition, may deduct 
some years from a man’s life. It has been my 
habit—I know not why, except, perhaps, that 
the Muse is more propitious after dinner—to 
write chiefly late at night ; and, when I have 
grown heated with my subject, it has so chil/’d 
my limbs, that I have gone to bed as if I had 
been sitting up to my knees in ice. Some few 
dramatists, however, have told me, that they 
have always written with such ease and rapid- 
ity, that I have been astonished ;—or, indeed, 
have scareely believed them ;—but my wonder 
and incredulity have generally ceased upon a 
perusal of these gentlemen’s hasty productions. 
After all, success may tickle an author's vanity, 
but failure sadly mortifies his pride ; particu- 
larly in writing for the stage, where success and 
failure are so immediate and so mark’d ;—and, 
to say the best of it, a dramatist’s is a devil of 
a life!” 

Though lightly expressed, there are ideas here 
which may provoke reflections, not only in dra- 
matic writers, but in all other aspirants after 
literary fame :—though on such a book as this, all 
kinds of reflections are (like comparisons) odious ; 
and we, scorning them, pass to a good story. 
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Among the players at Richmond some fifty 
years ago was Dodd; and Mr. Colman relates : 

“ There was a gossipping anecdote told of 
Dodd, while he was acting here, for the truth 
of which I will not be answerable. He sojourn- 
ed, as the story goes, in lodgings near the thea- 
tre with a chére amie belonging to the company. 
This, perhaps, he might have found to be a 
snug arrangement in the summer months, if 
the tranquillity of the téte-d-téte had not been 
daily disturbed by discussing frivolous points, 
upon which the fond pair very furiously dif- 
fered ; insomuch, that the gentleman was wont 
to enforce his arguments more by missiles than 
by metaphors ;—in short, he threw chairs, 
tables, and chimney-piece crockery, all about 
the room. In the heat of one of these do- 
mestic fracas, which happened at an early din- 
ner upon a shoulder of mutton, while Dodd clat- 
tered and the chére amie screamed, the landlord 
rushed upon the scene of action,—in hopes, 
if he could not prevent a further breach of the 
peace, to hinder their breaking more of his 
property. ‘ How dare you, mister,’ ejaculated 
Dodd, who was brandishing the shoulder of 
mutton in his hand, ‘ obtrude into our apart- 
ment while we are rehearsing 2’ ‘ Rehears- 
ing !’ cried the amazed landlord, while the 
broken bits of sham china were crunching 
under his feet,—‘ I could have sworn you 
were fighting.’ ‘No, sir,’ said Dodd, ‘ we 
were rehearsing the supper scene in Catherine 
and Petruchio, or the Taming of a Shrew.’* 
-—‘* Why, it does look,’ observed the landlord, 
giving a glance round the room, ‘as if you 
had been trying to tame a shrew, sure enough.’ 
‘Don’t you know, fellow,’ asked Dodd, ‘that 
we are advertised to act the parts this very 
night ?? * Not I, truly,’ returned the host. 
‘Then go down stairs, sir,’ cried the come- 
dian, sternly, ‘ and read the bill of the play ; 
and read it every morning, sir, to prevent 
your repeating this impertinence.’ History 
records not whether the landlord read the 
playhouse bill; but it sets forth that he did 
not forget his own ;—for, when he presented 
it, at the end of the week, it contained an 
appaling longitude of charges for old tea-pots, 
chipped wedgewood vases, delf shepherdesses, 
and other items of paltry earthenware, headed 
with ‘Mr. Dodd, debtor to John Wilson for 
choice articles of very rare and ornamental 
china, broken at the rehearsal of the Taming 
of the Shrew.’ It may be supposed that the 
expenses attending this rehearsal checked the 
comedian’s ardour for giving the piece a long 
vun; and that he took care it should not be 
* repeated every day, till further notice.’ ” 

Our next extract is a production attributed 
to a baker near Westminster School, where 
Colman advanced in letters. It runs thus: 
« If I had a garden, a field, and a gate, 

I wouldn't care for the Duke of Bedford's estate; 

That is, I wouldn’t care for his grace’s estate, 

If I had Covent-garden, Smith-field, and Billing’s-gate.’ 

On which our authority remarks—‘ The 
happiest feature in this tetrastic is, the unex- 
pected conversion of country wishes into Lon- 
don desires ; it imparts a certain rus in urbe 
character to the whole poem, which is mighty 
refreshing, agreeable, and ingenious. Should 
I be censured for editing this little posthumous 
effusion of Mr. Jackson, of the Bowling Alley, 
I can only plead that I have done so in con- 
formity with the reigning taste; of which the 
newspapers afford so many similar specimens, 
under the head of ‘ Original Poetry.’ ”’ 

Mr. Colman entertains a very judicious an- 


* «* Wherein Petruchio throws a shoulder of mutton 
about the stage, to the delight of the galleries.” 


tipathy to the march of intellect and spread of 
knowledge, &c. 

“ Alas! (he exclaims) there is much jar- 
gonising of late about the ‘ march of intellect’ 
and the ‘ spread of knowledge.’ Mechanics’ 
Institutions, and Universities for men -mil- 
liners, hosiers, and grocers, certainly indicate 
marching and spreading at a furious rate; it 
is to be wished that so quick a march may not 
turn into a full gallop, and run away with us; 
and that the spread of knowledge may not 
spread like the fire of London, which de- 
stroyed every thing in its way. ‘A little 
learning is a dangerous thing ;’—and a great 
deal cannot be hammered into the heads of 
vulgar men, whose attention is to be distracted 
between the courses of a college and the cares 
of a counter :—nay, we are told, so extensive 
is the philosophic plan of dispersing plebeian 
darkness, that the humblest handicraftsmen 
are to be members of the London Alma Mater: 
bricklayers and masons are to be matriculated, 
scavengers to keep term, dustmen to take de- 
grees, yet carry on their trade and their 
labour. Try whatever we can, there is nothing 
new under the sun; and the present projects 
for the diffusion of knowledge are but revivals 
of the old systems of Laputa; where, as Mr. 
Lemuel Gulliver informs us, every thing was 
executed upon the profoundest principles of 
erudition and science; insomuch, that the 
cooks cut beef and mutton into triangles and 
rhomboids; and even Mr. Gulliver’s tailor 
measured him for a suit of clothes mathe. 
matically. This‘ operator,’ he says—operative 
we now call him, which is only a slight 
distinction without a difference,—took his cus- 
tomer’s altitude by a quadrant, and then the 
dimensions of his whole body with a rule and 
compasses ;—but happening to mistake a figure 
in the calculation when he put it upon paper, 
he brought home the clothes quite out of 
shape; a circumstance as little regarded in the 
island of Laputa, as it will be, by and by, in 
the island of Great Britain, when the spread 
has arrived at perfection. Care, however, 
must be taken that some, among the lower 
classes, should be left uneducated ;—such per- 
sons will be indispensable, as they were in 
Laputa, to act as flappers, for the purpose of 
rousing their more enlightened brethren from 
abstract meditations, that they may mind their 
ordinary business: otherwise, when the early 
sweep pops his head out through the chimney- 
pot, and contemplates the morning star, he 
will get absorbed in astronomy; and, if not 
reminded by his flappér, with a blow of the 
bladder upon his face, he will never descend 
from his altitudes, and brush down the soot 
and bag it. Without such a remembrancer, 
the butcher will be lost in anatomy, the green- 
grocer in botany, the pot-boy in metallurgy ; 
carpenters, deep in dialectics, will chop less 
wood than logic, luminous lamplighters will 
leave the streets in utter darkness, and post- 
men will be too much men of letters to deliver 
them in due course. Grave discussions upon 
this subject I leave to grave men.” 

At his father’s, in early life, George the 
(literally, then) Younger had opportunities of 
seeing some of the eminent men of that day ; 
and the following notices of several members 
of the famous Literary Club have interested 
us considerably, though evidently the judg- 
ments of after-life on the impressions of the boy. 

Of Dr. Johnson he tells us : 

“© On the day of my introduction, he was 
asked to dinner at my father’s house in Soho 
Square; and the erudite savage came a full 





hour before his time. I happened to be with 





my father, who was beginning his toilette, 
when it was announced to him that the doctor 
had arrived. My sire being one of the tribu. 
tary princes who did homage to this monarch, 
was somewhat flurried; and, having dressed 
himself hastily, took me with him into the 
drawing-room. On our entrance we found 
Johnson sitting in a fauteuil of rose-coloured 
satin, the arms and legs of which (of the 
chair, remember, not of the doctor) were of 
burnished gold; and the contrast of the man 
with the seat was very striking;—an un. 
washed coal-heaver in a vis-d-vis could not be 
much more misplaced than Johnson thus de. 
posited. He was dressed in a rusty suit of 
brown cloth dittos, with black worsted stock. 
ings; his old yellow wig was of formidable 
dimensions ; and the learned head which sus. 
tained it rolled about in a seemingly paralytic 
motion ; but in the performance of its orbit it 
inclined chiefly to one shoulder,—whether to 
the right or left I cannot now remember ;—a 
fault never to be forgiven by certain of the 
twaddleri, who think these matters of the 
utmost importance. He deigned not to rise 
on our entrance; and we stood before him 
while he and my father talked. There was 
svon a pause in the colloquy; and my father, 
making his advantage of it, took me by the 
hand, and said—‘ Doctor Johnson, this is a 
little Colman.’ The doctor bestowed a slight 
ungracious glance upon me, and, continuing 
the rotary motion of his head, renewed the 
previous conversation. Again there was a 
pause ;—again the anxious father, who had 
failed in his first effort, seized the opportunity 
for pushing his progeny, with—‘ This is my 
son, Doctor Johnson.’ The great man’s con- 
tempt for me was now roused to wrath ; and, 
knitting his brows, he exclaimed, in a voice of 
thunder, ‘ I see him, sir !"—he then fell back 
in his rose-coloured satin fautewil, as if giving 
himself up to meditation; implying that he 
would not be farther plagued, either with an 
old fool or a young one. The gigantic John. 
son could not be easily thrown out at window, 
—particularly by my under-sized sire ;—but 
he deserved to be ‘ quoited down stairs, like a 
shove-groat shilling ;’ not exactly, perhaps, 
for his brutality to the boy, but for such an 
unprovoked insult to the father, of whose hos- 
pitalities he was partaking. This, however, is 
only one among the numerous traits of gross- 
ness already promulgated in which the Bolt 
Court philosopher completely falsified the prin- 
ciples of the Roman poet :— 
—— ‘ ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.’ 

After this rude rebuff from the doctor, I had 
the additional felicity to be placed next to him 
at dinner :—he was silent over his meal ; but 
I observed that he was, as Shylock says of 
Lancelot Gobbo, ‘ a huge feeder ;’ and during 
the display of his voracity (which was worthy 
of Bolt Court), the perspiration fell in copious 
drops from his visage upon the table-cloth:— 
the clumsiness of the bulky animal, his strange 
costume, his uncouth gestures, yet the do- 
minion which he usurped withal, rendered his 
presence a phenomenon among gentlemen ;—It 
was the incursion of a new species of bar- 
barian,—a learned Attila, king of the Huns, 
come to subjugate polished society. Oliver 
Goldsmith, several years before my luckless 
presentation to Johnson, proved how ‘ doctors 
differ.’ I was only five years old when Gold- 
smith took me on his knee while he was 
drinking coffee one evening with my father, 
and began to play with me ;—which amiable 
act I returned with the ingratitude of 4 
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peevish brat, by giving him a very smart slap 
in the face ;—it must have been a tingler—for 
it left the marks of my little spiteful paw upon 
his cheek. This infantile outrage was followed 
by summary justice; and I was locked up by 
my indignant father in an adjoining room, to 
undergo solitary imprisonment in the dark. 
Here I began to howl and scream most abo- 
minably; which was no bad step towards 
liberation,—since those who were not inclined 
to pity me, might be likely to set me free for 
the purpose of abating a nuisance. At length 
a generous friend appeared to extricate me 
from jeopardy ;—and that generous friend was 
no other than the man I had so wantonly 
molested by assault and battery ;—it was the 
tender-hearted doctor himself, with a lighted 
candle in his hand and a smile upon his coun- 
tenance, which was still partially red, from 
the effects of my petulance. I sulked and 
sobbed, and he fondled and soothed till I 
began to brighten. Goldsmith, who, in re- 
gard to children, was like the village preacher 
he has so beautifully described,—for 

‘ Their welfare pleased him and their cares distressed,’— 


seized the propitious moment of returning 
good humour ;—so he put down the candle, 
and began to conjure. He placed three hats, 
which happened to be in the room, upon the 
carpet, and a shilling under each :—the shil- 
lings, he told me, were England, France, and 
Spain. ‘ Hey, presto, cockolorum !’ cried the 
doctor,—and, lo! on uncovering the shillings 
which had been dispersed, each beneath a se- 
parate hat, they were all found congregated 
under one. I was no politician at five years 
old,—and therefore might not have wondered 
at the sudden revolution which brought Eng- 
land, France, and Spain, all under one crown ; 
but as I was also no conjuror, it amazed me 
beyond measure. Astonishment might have 
amounted to awe for one who appeared to me 
gifted with the power of performing miracles, 
if the good nature of the man had not ob- 
viated my dread of the magician; but from 
that time, whenever the doctor came to visit 
my father, 
* I plucked his gown to share the good man’s smile ;” 

a game at romps constantly ensued, and we 
were always cordial friends and merry play- 
fellows. Our unequal companionship varied 
somewhat, in point of sports, as I grew older— 
but it did not last long ;—my senior playmate 
died, alas ! in his forty-fifth year, some months 
after I had attained my eleventh. His death, 
it has been thought, was hastened by ‘ mental 
inquietude ;? —if this supposition be true, 
never did the turmoils of life subdue a mind 
more warm with sympathy for the misfortune 
of our fellow-creatures s—but his character is 
familiar to every one who reads :—in all the 
numerous accounts of his virtues and _ his 
foibles,—his genius and absurdities, his know- 
ledge of nature and his ignorance of the 
world, —his compassion for ‘ another’s woe’ 
was always predominant ; and my trivial story 
of his humouring a froward child, weighs but 
as a feather in the recorded scale of his bene- 
volence.” 


(To be continued.) 





Lawrie Todd ; or, the Settlers in the Woods. 
By John Galt, Esq., author of the “ Annals 
of the Parish,” &c. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 
1830. Colburn and Bentley. 

THERE is an eastern superstition, on which, 

in the ‘* Spectator,” the pretty tale of the 

‘Dervish and the King” is founded, that 

by the repetition of certain cabalistic words, 





one man’s soul may be sent to animate any 
unoccupied body. Were we not under the 
influence of an age in which nothing is believed 


without ‘‘ confirmation strong as holy writ,”’ | 


and not even that without a good deal of ex- 
amination,—we should be strongly tempted to 
believe Mr. Galt was in possession of some such 
spell ; so actual, so individual, are the charac- 
ters he sketches, or rather creates. He pos- 
sesses, in a most eminent degree, that peculiar 
talent which, to this day, makes Robinson 
Crusoe and his lonely island a thing of tangible 
memory and actual existence. In few of his 
works is this power more displayed than in the 
volumes now before us: Lawrie Todd is the 
fireside relation of one whose outgoings and 
ingoings we have almost witnessed,—a shrewd, 
industrious Scotchman,—one of the best speci- 
mens of a people whose cautious perseverance 
is their ‘“‘ open sesame” to the gates of pro- 
sperity. We trace Lawrie Todd through a very 
varied career of mingled hardships and success, 
till, from a raw lad, with only a hammer to 
knock on the head the nail of his fortune, he is 
a nail-maker: he finishes his autobiography, 
founder of a thriving town, father of a thriving 
family, and possessor of a thriven fortune; and 
the interest is kept up through the narrative, 
with that mingled pathos and humour, keen 
observation and simplicity, which Mr. Galt is 
quite singular in depicting. Our hero, in his 
first marriage, sets out with the following cata- 
logue of household goods :— 

“* We accordingly went to housekeeping in 
a small wooden building, No. 22, Nassau Street, 
having only a ground floor, which I partitioned 
off into a store, kitchen, and bed-room, which 
also served for our parlour. It was twelve feet 
by six in extent, and I will rehearse the cata- 
logue of our plenishing, for the benefit of other 
young folk. We had a bed and bedstead, good 
and most comfortable of their kind—a fine 
table worth no less than half a dollar—three 
Windsor chairs, one for each of us, and a spare 
one for a friend—a soup pot, a tea-kettle, like- 
wise a tea-pot, six cups and saucers, three soup- 
plates, which on days of fish and steaks served 
as well as plain ones could have done—three 
pewter tea-spoons, and two soup ditto of the 
same material ; three knives and forks, a girdle 
for cakes, a frying-pan, and a gridiron—it was 
enough—it was all we wanted, we were all the 
world to one another.” 

The whole history of this first love is as 
simply as it is touchingly told, though too long 
for extract; but the account of his matrimo- 
nial ‘* specs”’ is too characteristic to be omitted ; 
we shall therefore go on to his second. 

*¢ Tfaman marry once for love, he is a fool to 
expect he may do so twice—it cannot be: there. 
fore, I say, in the choice of a second wife, one 
scruple of prudence is worth a pound of pas- 
sion. Ido not assert that he should have an 
eye to dowry ; for unless it is a great sum, 
such as will keep all the family in gentility, 
I think a small fortune one of the greatest 
faults a young woman can have; not that | 
object to the money on its own account, but 
only to its effects in the airs and vanities it 
begets in the silly maiden, especially if her 
husband profits by it. For this reason I did 
not choose my second wife from the instincts 
of fondness, nor for her parentage, nor for 
her fortune; neither was I deluded by fair 
looks. I had, as I have said, my first-born 
needing tendance ; and my means were small. 
while my cares were great. I accordingly 
looked about for a sagacious woman—one that 
not only knew the use of needles and shears, 
but that the skirt of an old green coat might, 





for lack of other stuff, be a clout to the knees 
of blue trousers — and such a one I found in 
the niece of my friend and neighbour, Mr. 
Zerobabel L. Hoskins. - ” 

‘* IT happened to fall in with this gentle. 
man ; and, without thinking of any serious pur- 
pose, I sometimes, of a sabbath-evening, called 
at the house where he boarded with his family, 
and there I soon discovered, in the household 
talents of Miss Judith, his niece, just the sort 
of woman that was wanted to heed the bring- 
ing up of my little boy. This discovery, how- 
ever, to tell the truth quietly, was first made 
by her uncle. ‘ I guess, Squire Lawrie,’ said 
he, one evening, ‘ the squire has considerable 
muddy time on’t since his old woman went to 
pot.” Ah, Rebecca! she was but twenty-one— 
‘ Now, squire, you see,’ continued Mr. Zerobabel 
L. Hoskins, * that ere being the circumstance, 
you should be a-making your calculations for 
another spec ;’ and he took his segar out of his 
mouth, and trimming it on the edge of the 
snuffer-tray, added, ‘ Well, if so be as you’re 
a-going to do so, don’t you go to stand like a 
pump, with your arm up, as if you would 
give the sun a black-eye,* but do it right 
away.’ I told him it was a thing I could not 
yet think of; that my wound was too fresh, 
my loss too recent. ‘ If that ben’t particular,’ 
replied he, ‘ Squire Lawrie, I’m a pumpkin, 
and the pigs may do their damnedst with me. 
But I ain’t a pumpkin, the squire he knows 
that.’ I assured him, without very deeply 
dunkling the truth, that I had met with few 
men in America who knew better how many 
blue beans it takes to make five. ‘ I reckon, 
Squire Lawrie,’ said he, ‘ is a puffing of a par- 
ley voo, but I sells no wooden nutmegs. Now 
look ye’here, squire. There be you, spinning 
your thumbs with a small child that ha’n’t 
got no mother: so I calculate, if you make 
Jerusalem fine-nails, I guess you can’t a hip- 
pen such a small child for no man’s money— 
which is tarnation bad.’ I could not but 
acknowledge the good sense of his remark. 
He drew his chair close in front of me, and 
taking the segar out of his mouth, and beating 
off the ashes on his left thumb-nail, replaced it. 
Having then given a puff, he raised his right 
hand aloft, and laying it emphatically down on 
his knee, said in his wonted slow and phleg- 
matic tone, ‘ Well, I guess that ’ere young 
woman, my niece—she ben’t five-and-twenty— 
she’ll make a heavenly splice! I have known 
that ‘ere young woman ’liver the milk of our 
thirteen cows afore eight a morning, and then 
fetch crumple and her calf from the Bush.— 
Dang that ’ere Crumple! we never had no 
such heifer afore—she and her calf cleared out 
every night, and wouldn’t come home on no 
account, no never, ’till Judy fetch’d her right 
away, when done milking t’other thirteen.’ 
* No doubt, Mr. Hoskins,’ said I, * Miss Judith 
will make a capital farmer’s wife in the country, 
but I have no cows. to milk— all my live stock 
is a sucking bairn.’? ‘* By the Gods of Jacob’s 
father-in-law ! she’s just the cut for that.— 
But the squire knows I ain't agoing to trade 
her. Ifshe suits Squire Lawrie — good, says 
I—I shan’t ask no nothing for her ; but I can 
tell the squire as how Benjamin S. Thuds— 
what is blacksmith in our village—offered me 
two hundred and fifty dollars — gospel, by the 
living jingo!—in my hand right away; but 
you see, as how, he was an almighty boozer, 
though for blacksmithing a prime hammer,— 
[ said no, no, and there she is still to be had— 
and I reckon Squire Lawrie may go the whole 
hog with her, and make a good operation.’ 

ss *<‘Aneclipse,”thoughtl 
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Discovering by this plain speaking of Mr. Hos- 
kins how the cat jumped—to use one of his 
own terms—we entered more into the marrow 
of the business, till it came to pass, that I made 
a proposal for Miss Judith, and soon after a 
paction was settled between me and her, that 
when the Fair American arrived from Pa- 
lermo, we should be married; for she hada 
share in the codfish venture by that bark, and 
we counted that the profit might prove a nest- 
egg; and it did so, to the blithsome tune of 
four hundred and thirty-three dollars, which 
the old gentleman counted out to me in the 
hard on the wedding-day.” 

The third —for he ventures on a third —is in 
as good keeping. 

“ What if this voyage to Scotland be a 
feedam to bring back a young wife for a com- 
panion to my daughters? <A young one na- 
turally ran in my head ; because it was not to 
be expected that a woman advanced in life 
would be willing to leave her friends and 
native land; and I was not yet in a condition 
to wind up my concerns, and bid a final adieu 
to the land of refuge.” 

He meets with a fair widow, and courageously 
offers. 

** My conversation with Mrs. Greenknowe 
in the garden was to a certain extent satis- 
factory. She had no objection to change her 
life, nor was she altogether averse to crossing 
the Atlantic; but she did not think herself 
justified to give any answer on the main 
point, which concerned me, because we were 
as yet but in an ordinary measure acquainted, 
and it was necessary to consult her friends. 
I could not but acknowledge the good sense 
and prudence of what she said; but when I 
recalled to mind the fond confidence in each 
other with which Rebecca and I, with only my 
daily earnings, committed ourselves into the 
hands of Providence, I could not but think 
that the gathering of gear makes-the heart 
sordid. Even in my second marriage there 
was little of human foresight; though there 
was not that drawing of hallowed affection 
which made me defy poverty with Rebecca, 
yet a plain and sincere reliance between Judith 
and me saved all the cost and trouble of con. 
tracts and settlements ;—we joined hands, in a 
low estate, for better and worse, and neither 
of us had ever cause to repent the patriarchal 
simplicity of that union, though it was founded 
more on convenience than on impassioned love. 
Indeed, after the death of Rebecca, it was not 
in the power of my nature to love again. My 
spirit had been mingled with hers; and when 
the Lord was pleased to remove her from this 
world, she carried away to heaven all that 
holy enthusiasm which the graces of her cha- 
racter had awakened in my bosom, and which 
blended in such congenial affinity with the 
fine thoughts of her own innocent and beau- 
tiful mind. While she lived, I had no care, 
neither anxiety, nor any worldly fear: if at 
times a flake of vapour appeared in the clear 
blue welkin of my spirit, it was like the fea- 
thers which are shaken from the golden wings 
of the summer morning, or the glorious flakes 
in the track of the setting sun. When I laid 
her head in the grave I felt no sorrow, but 
rather a solemn delight, believing I had cause 
to think I was beloved by a gracious being, 
who was then brightening in the presence of 
the Light of Light. Yes: often when the stars 
are all in their splendour, I have a sublime 
persuasion that at some one of those windows 
and apertures of heaven, Rebecca looks down 
upon the earth with eyes of youthful kindness 


remembering me,” 





But we must revert: a farm he had taken 
in Jersey has failed utterly ; he returns home, 
after seeking, as is usual in such cases, the 
assistance of his friends; and the following 
scene greets him -— 

“ It was late in the evening before I reached 
the village in the neighbourhood of which my 
little farm was situated. A faint streak of the 
twilight still served to shew the outline of the 
houses between me and the western sky, and 
here and there a light twinkled in a window. 
The voice of the river came to me as if many 
spirits were murmuring about man: it was a 
solemn time. As I drew near to my own 
house, I saw the window-shutters were closed, 
but I discerned with surprise and a throbbing 
bosom, that more than the wonted candles 
were burning within. With a trembling 
hand I opened the door, at which I was met 
by Phemy, our old servant. She came to- 
wards me softly on her tiptoes, and raising 
her spread hands close to her cheeks, said, 
‘Hush, hush!’ The gloomy, worldly fancies 
which had hovered like ravens about me all 
the way from the landing at the ferry, were 
instantly dispersed. ‘ In the name of heaven, 
Phemy, what’s the matter?’ She said no- 
thing, but beckoned me to follow her, and 
she conducted me straight into the parlour, 
which was in the back part of the house, 
looking into the garden. There sat my wife 
in the midst of our children ; seeing me enter, 
she looked up; instead, however, of speaking, 
she only moved her hand in a way that at 
once bespoke silence, and told of the presence 
of sorrow ; a second glance at the group in- 
formed me that one of the children was not 
there. ‘ What is this ? and where is Sarah ?’ 
said I, scarcely able to articulate. My wife 
without speaking rose, and lifting one of the 
candles, for two—a most unusual thing— 
were on the table, and walked before me to a 
small bedchamber, which epened frem the 
parlour : ‘ There !’ said she, pushing open the 
door, bursting at the same time into vehe- 
ment weeping. I lifted the curtain aside, 
and there, indeed, lay our sweet and beautiful 
child a disfigured corpse; I staggered back 
into a chair, and covering my face with my 
hands, prayed inwardly that I might be for- 
given for having thought so bitterly of the 
loss of worldly substance. The lovely child 
had gone out with two of her brothers in the 
cart, and in coming back something had 
startled the horses, by which she was thrown 
out, and a wheel went over her. It was not 
possible that any impartial parent could more 
dearly love a child than I did that sweet bud; 
but verily we are wonderfully made, fashioned 
in darkness, and living in mystery. The sight 
of her corpse lightened my heart ; I felt, and 
surely it was not sinful so to feel, as if, in the 
accident, there was an admonishment to me, 
to consider the blessings still spared to me in 
the young olive-plants by which my table was 
surrounded. I rose from the chair into which 
I had sunk down, and leading my wife back 
into the parlour, took a seat beside her: 
strange, that in such a time I should expe- 
rience, instead of an augmentation of grief 
and care, a holy tranquillity diffused within 
my bosom, and a resignation to the will of 
Heaven, that could have come from no reso- 
lution of mine.” 

A treatise on political economy is contained 
in the ensuing few sentences : — 

‘* We then discoursed of trade, which at 
that time she said was in a poor way about 
Glasgow, and was the cause of their coming 
to America, ‘ What will be the upshot,’ said 





I, ‘of all this breaking of banks, and revalling 
of manufacturers, that every osher year bri 
both the old and new world almost to an end ?’ 
for at that time trade was suffering greatly in 
New York. ‘ Deed!’ replied Mrs. Mickle. 
thrift ; ‘ there never will be any other sort of 
upshot than what we have seen in by-gone 
times. Trade’s just like the farming, some. 
times a good, and sometimes a bad harvest; 
and so it will to the conclusion. There's no 
steadiness in trade, more than in the seasons, 
It was this persuasion that made my son loup 
off the treadles and go into the woods, where, 
if he now and then meet with a bad crop, he’s 
still as certain of making a living; and as men 
increase and multiply, the value of his land 
will rise in the natural way, and without the 
artifice of speculation.’ ”” 

He sets off into the woods; and his house. 
hold is thus described :-— 

‘“* My family consisted at this time, besides 
the old cock and hen, of five chickens ; Robin 
was fifteen, and Charley twelve; the other 
three were girls of something more than eigh. 
teen months between the two eldest; but 
though so young, none of them were without 
hands. Susy, the eldest, could do all kind 
of household work and spin, as well as bake 
bread. Mary was a perfect nonpareil at knit. 
ting stockings, and had sewed a sampler with 
the Lord’s Prayer in the middle, surrounded 
by the initials of all our names, in different 
stitches, that was, by competent judges, much 
thought of,—at least they said so.” 

The hardships they endured, and the en. 
couragements which they sustained, are most 
admirably brought out. 

** Of all the sights in this world, the most 
likely to daunt a stout heart, and to infect a 
resolute spirit with despondency, that of a 
newly-chopped tract of the forest certainly 
bears away the bell. Hundreds on hundreds of 
vast and ponderous trees covering the ground 
for acres, like the mighty slain in a field of 
battle, all to be removed, yea, obliterated, 
before the solitary settler can raise a meal of 
potatoes, seemingly offer the most hopeless 
task which the industry of man can struggle 
with. My heart withered as I contemplated 
the scene ; and my two little boys came close 
to me, and inquired, with the low accents of 
anxiety and dread, if the moving of these 
enormous things was to be our work. For. 
tunately, before I had time to answer their 
question, a sudden turn of the road brought 
us in sight of the village, where the settlers 
in all directions were busy logging and burn- 
ing. The liveliness of this spectacle, the blaz- 
ing of the timber, and the rapid destruction 
of the trees, rendered, indeed, any answer un- 
necessary. They beheld at once, that so far 
from the work being hopeless, the ground was 
laid open for tillage, even, as it were, while 
we were looking at it; and we entered Babel- 
mandel, re-assured in all our hopes. The vil- 
lage as yet consisted but of shanties and log- 
houses. The former is a hut or wigwam, 
made of bark laid upon the skeleton of a rude 
roof, and is open commonly on the one side, 
nigh to which, during the night, the inmates 
who sleep within, raise a great fire to keep 
themselves warm; some say to protect them 
from wolves and other wild beasts. Notwith- 
standing the rough appearance of the shanty, it 
yet affords a shelter with which weary axemen 
are well content. I never, however, had a right 
solid sound sleep in one ; for as they are open, 
I had a constant fear of snakes crawling in upon 
me: nor was it imaginary ; for that very night, 
the first we passed in Babelmandel, the boys 
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and I being obliged to make our bed on hem- 
lock boughs in a shanty, had not well composed 
ourselves to rest, when Charley, the youngest, 
felt something like a man’s finger wimbling in 
under his neck, and, starting up, beheld a large 
garter-snake twisting and twining where he had 
made his pillow. We were pacified in our 
alarm by an assurance that it was of a harm- 
less kind ; but truly it will be a long time be. 
fore I am satisfied that any serpent can ever be 
a commendable bed-fellow. Saving that mo- 
lestation, we passed, however, a comfortable 
night. At first it was proposed, on account of 
the snakes, that we should alternately keep 
watch: but when I had the watch myself, a 
drowsiness fell upon me, and shut up my eyes in 
sleep till the sun was more than an hour high, 
and every one at work. Betimes, after taking 
some breakfast, at which we had hemlock-tea 
—a pleasant and salutary drink, though not in 
much repute at Bridals—we buckled on our 
knapsacks, and proceeded with our guide in 
quest of the lot I had bargained for, and which 
we easily found, as it answered very correctly 
to the description received from the agent. It 
was a pleasant situation, looking up the forks 
of the two rivers. I decided at once on being 
content with it, and forthwith we began to 
seek for a suitable place to raise a house on. 
This was not difficult to find, and I made 
choice of a rising ground near a pretty spring, 
as the site of our future home. But as it was 
necessary in the mean time to provide a place 
oftemporary shelter, we went nearer tothe village 
with our shanty, and for divers reasons. First, 
Alone man, neither a giant nor a Samson, 
with two little boys, I thought too weak a 
garrison against wolves and bears. Second, By 
the kind recommendation of the agent, I was to 
be made a boss on the road ; and, third, as the 
boys were to work with the guide, with whom 
I contracted to clear five acres for me, I wished 
to be with them at night; which could not 
have been accomplished had we sat down at 
once upon my own land. So we raised our 
shanty within the boundaries marked out for 
the town plot, on a rising bank overlooking the 
main river, and near to a large shanty which 
about a score of the axemen and carpenters 
had constructed for themselves. Our shanty 
was completed in good time before the evening ; 
so that when we dressed our supper at the fire 
before the door, I could not but acknowledge 
with thankfulness that we had reached the 
Mount Pisgah of our pilgrimage. The wall- 
top was surmounted; I thought myself safe 
among the leaves on the other side; and at a 
fitting time—the boys being already in the 
arms of Morpheus—I stretched myself beside 
them, and courted sleep.” 

We regret that our limits will not permit us 


to introduce Mr. Zerobabel L. Hoskins —an| 


excellent American—more fully on the scene ; 
or Baillie Waft, a most weariful bodie to poor 

Wrie, but a most amusing one to the reader: 

we can do, is to give them a most cordial 
letter of recommendation to the public. We 
like least in these volumes the visit to Scot- 
land; the humour borders on absurdity ; or, 
to borrow one of the Americanisms for an opi- 
non, it is, as Mr. Hoskins says of the bear’s 
embrace, ‘ ridiculous strong.” But we part 
with our author in high good humour: we 
Would sooner, as a mere question of utility, 
advise the perusal of these pages than a whole 
library of books on emigration ; and to the ad- 
mirers of Mr. Galt’s previous works we can 
only say, his youngest child is likely to share 


the general fate of th é 
& favourite. of the youngest—that of being 


René Caillié’s Journey to Timbuctoo. 
(Third notice.) 

In our two preceding Numbers we have tracked 
the traveller from the Rio Nunez, on the side 
of Sierra Leone, to the Joliba, to Kankan, and 
thence towards Jenné—a large and important 
town, situated upon a tributary to ¢he river. 
Jenné is inhabited by Mandingoes, Foulahs, 
Bambaras, and Moors; and its population 
amounts to eight or ten thousand souls. It 
was formerly independent, but now belongs to 
a small kingdom governed by one Ségo-Ahma.- 
dou, a Foulah and fanatical Mussulman. It 
is a place of much traffic, has a stirring market, 
in which African and European commodities are 
sold, and carries on an intercourse with Timbuc- 
too by means of canoes and vessels of as much as 
seventy and eighty tons,* which descend the 
river Dhioliba (Joliba) to Cabra, the port of that 
city. In one of these vessels did our traveller 
embark, and on the 13th of March left Jenné 
for the grand object of all his toils. The 
general direction of the river appears to be to 
the north of east: the vessel proceeded at the 
rate of about two miles an hour ; and the banks 
are crowned by populous villages. 

“ About two o’clock (he tells us in his first 
day’s journal) we reached the majestic Dhioliba, 
which flows slowly from W.N.W. At this 
part it is very deep, and about three times the 
width of the Seine at the Pont-Neuf. It takes 
a turn of about two miles to the south; its 
banks are low and very barren. The distance 
from Jenné to this river is, I should imagine, 
about ten miles. After flowing two miles to 
the southward, it turns to the N.N.E. About 
four o’clock we arrived at Cougalia, where I 
had previously crossed the river. Aided by the 
current, I suppose we made about two miles an 
hour.” 

By the 24th-of March the canoe got to 
Coona, a village inhabited by Foulahs, who live 
in straw huts, and where they found other 
canoes, all going to Timbuctoo. Here they 
re-embarked in a larger vessel, laden with rice, 
millet, cotton, honey, vegetable butter, and 
| other productions of the country. 

“ There was on the shore a great concourse 
| of people, all engaged in some kind of labour ; 
|they had pitched tents to shelter themselves 
| from the heat, which was excessive. The ne- 
| groes offered us their merchandise for sale. On 
seeing them, I almost imagined myself in a 
market on the banks of the Senegal. The 
village is situated on a little eminence, and is 
scantily shaded by ronniers and mimosas. The 
heat was suffocating. I went to visit the 
| market, which was very badly provided ; for it 
| was then the time of the Ramadan: there was 
|@ little milk, some pistachios, dry and fresh 

fish, maumies, and other light articles of food. 

| The people looked at me with indifference. 
| The young girls, who offered their merchan- 
dise for sale, had a very pleasing mode of 
address ; but I bought nothing, on account of 
the presence of the Foulahs, who are even 
more fanatical than the Moors, and who, if 
they had seen me eat, would have set me down 
for an infidel.” 

Ever and anon passing or stopping at villages, 

*«*©A vessel of sixty or eighty tons burden is about 
ninety or one hundred feet long, twelve or fourteen broad 
at midships, and draws six or seven feet depth of water. 
‘These canoes, whether large or small, are generally fra- 
gile; and it is astonishing how they bear the heavy cargoes 
with which they are laden, and which consist of rice, 
millet, butter, honey, onions, pistachios, colat-nuts, 
stuffs, and various kinds of preserved articles. In addi- 
tion to their cargo they frequently have on board forty 
or fifty slaves, half of whom remain on deck. The crew 


consists of sixteen or eighteen sailors, two steersmen, and 
a superior, who acts as captain.” 











— til 
‘on the31st of March (saysthe author), at sixin 
the morning, we started in a northern direction. 
At seven we passed the village of Corocoila, 
situated on the right bank. This place con- 
tained from five to six hundred inhabitants, 
chiefly Foulahs, and also some who came 
originally from Jenné. In all the villages on 
the banks of the river the same language is 
spoken as at Timbuctoo and Jenné; it is cal- 
led the Kissour. The Foulah language also is 
spoken in those places. The banks of the 
river were still covered with numerous herds of 
oxen. At ten o’clock we lay-to about two miles 
to the north of Cobi. Between this small vil- 
lage and Corocoila is a pretty little island, 
about two miles in circumference, covered with 
the finest vegetation ; I was astonished to find 
it uninhabited. In the evening we made three 
miles towards the north, for the purpose of 
reaching Cona, the first village in the country 
of Banan, which the negroes call Banan-dou- 
gou (land of Banan). Cona contains about 
eight hundred inhabitants, all negroes. There 
are in the country some Mandingoes and 
Foulahs, who are engaged in trade. It is situ 
ated on the right bank of the river, and its en- 
virons are marshy. The people on board our 
vessel purchased tamarinds, earthen pots, and 
untanned ox-hides used for packing. The in- 
habitants brought us milk, giraumons, and 
other articles. In this place I met two Moors 
from Adrar, owners of a very large canoe, of 
eighty tons burden at least. They were going 
to Timbuctoo to dispose of the merchandise 
they had bought at Jenné. A small vessel of 
seven or eight tons was employed to carry 
themselves and provisions for their use, and 
it followed the large canoe at various distances ; 
for the latter, encumbered with merchandise, 
advanced but slowly. * * * Banan is ine 
dependent of Ségo-Ahmadou: it is situated 
upon the right bank of the river, and extends 
very far to the east. The inhabitants are all 
Mahometans; and the slaves, who are very 
numerous, are employed in tilling the ground. 
The people build canoes, and make voyages to 
Jenné and Timbuctoo. They are very rich in 
herds of oxen, sheep, and goats, and rear 
great quantities of poultry. They are very 
industrious, and manufacture cotton stuffs, 
which they sell to the people of the neigh- 
bouring towns and villages. The cotton tree, 
which they cultivate, flourishes exceedingly in 
this place. They also make cloth from the 
wool of sheep, for the purpose of traffic. I saw 
the inhabitants, who never go out unless armed 
with pikes, and bows and arrows. They have 
woolly hair and a very black complexion, and 
are in other respects like the Mandingoes, to 
which race indeed they belong, though they 
speak another language.” 

On the 2d of April the expedition reached 
the mouth of a great and remarkable lake, 
called Debo, which is divided into two 
branches, by islands and a barrier. The boats 
took the upper or northern branch for about 
fifteen miles: ‘ It extends in an easterly 
direction, and is surrounded by extensive 
marshes. Land is visible on every side. 
When we had advanced as far as the mid- 
dle of the first division, three of the large 
boats fired some muskets, to salute this ma- 
jestic lake, and the crew of each boat shouted 
with all their might Salem! Salem! re- 
peating the cry several times. We stood off 
from the eastern bank, and navigated with 
great caution : the lake was calm, and the water 
clear. The current was not perceptible on 
its surface ; the depth of the part which we 
navigated was twelve or thirteen feet. The 
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canoes were merely rowed, and advanced very 
slowly. I could not recover from my sur- 
prise at seeing so great a mass of water in 
the heart of the country. There was some- 
thing very majestic in the sight. About five 
in the evening we arrived off Gabibi, a small 
fishing village on the right bank of the lake. 
The huts of this village are made of straw, 
and of a round form. Since we entered the 
lake we had stood to the N.E. We took 
our departure from Gabibi, and at sun-set I 
saw, for the first time since I left the coast, 
that luminary sink into a sort of ocean. We 
proceeded along the shore, at some distance 
from it, in the direction of W.N.W. The 
boatmen sang while they pushed along the 
canoe with their poles. We observed large 
blocks of granite on the shore. We brought- 
to about eleven at night off Didhiover, a large 
village, inhabited by Foulahs, who have only 
straw huts, like those of the pastoral Foulahs.”’ 

The account of this inland sea is very 
striking, and may strengthen the theory of 
those who conjecture that the Niger finally 
loses itself in some vast interior morass. 

Farther down, the little fleet had the pre- 
datory tribe of Soorgoos or Tooariks upon the 
banks; and they seem to be the dread of all 
around, both on land and water—as the Fa- 
latahs are to the west. 

Here a spirituous drink is made from an 
herb that grows in the marshes, called kondoo, 
which is gathered by the negroes, the stalks 
dried and pounded, and warm water being 
poured on the powder, it communicates its 
saccharine qualities to the filter. There were 
alligators in the river. On the 19th of April 
the traveller ‘‘arrived at a place where the 
river separates into two branches: the prin- 


cipal of these might be three-quarters of a mile 
broad, running gently E.S.E.; the direction 
of the other is E. by N.; it is deep, and its 
breadth is from thirty-five to forty paces: and 
about one o’clock p.m. we arrived at the port 


of Cabra. I speedily,’’ continues he, ‘ went 


on deck, whence I could see nothing around 
me but flooded morasses covered with aquatic 
birds. This arm of the river is very narrow, 
and the current stronger than in the large 
arm. I think it not unlikely that at a little 
distance it joins the Dhioliba, for in this place 
the branch inclines to the east. If this is the 
case, the river forms a large marshy island, 
which must be flooded during the inundations. 
Across these immense marshes is discovered 
the village or little town of Cabra, situated on 
a small hill, which protects it from inunda- 
tion. I was told that in the rainy season 
these marshes are covered with water to the 
depth of ten feet, which appeared to me a 
surprising depth for so vast a space, and that 
at those periods large vessels cast anchor before 
Cabra. A little canal leads to this village; 
but small boats only can enter the port. If 
the canal were cleared of the grass and nenu- 
phars which choke the passage, vessels of 
twenty-five tons burden might go up it in all 
seasons ; but such a task would be too toilsome 
for the negroes. * * * About three in 
the afternoon we reached Cabra, which is si- 
tuated three miles to the north of the great 
port. On entering it I observed a number of 
straw huts like those of the Foulahs, which 
were inhabited by trading slaves. Near their 
huts was a great quantity of the fruit of the 
nenuphar, which constitutes part of the food 
of the slaves and poorer classes. I observed 
in the streets a great concourse of people and 
merchants; some walking idly about, others 


endeavouring to dispose of their goods, con- 





sisting of fish, milk, colat-nuts, pistachios, &c. 
The town of Cabra is narrow, and extends 
east and west ; the houses are built of earth, 
with terraced roofs, and have only a ground- 
floor ; few of them are well built, being chiefly 
cabins,—for the richer class of people prefer 
living at Timbuctoo, the centre of commerce. 
The inhabitants of Cabra, about a thousand or 
twelve hundred in number, are all employed, 
either in landing the various merchandise 
brought from Jenné, or in conveying it to 
Timbuctoo. For this purpose they make use 
of asses and camels. The slaves do not carry 
loads on their heads; this would be a bad 
speculation for their masters, for the poor 
creatures would soon be worn out, as the road 
leading to the town consists of quicksand, 
which renders walking very difficult. At 
Cabra a market is daily held for the sale of all 
sorts of merchandise from Soudan. The town 
contains a little mosque, surrounded by a 
tower or minaret. To the west of the town 
there are some specimens of the balanitis 
egyptiaca, and small gardens of tobacco: this 
latter plant, however, does not thrive, and 
seldom grows higher than six or seven inches. 
On the east side there are some date-trees, 
which are visible from a distance. The al- 
most constant inundation of the marshes in 
the neighbourhood of Cabra prevents the in- 
habitants from cultivating rice.” 

From the foregoing extracts the nature of 
the country may be understood. With regard 
to Timbuctoo itself, the author’s description 
varies so much from preceding accounts, that 
we must reserve the particulars and comparison 
for a separate paper; and in the mean while 
extract the melancholy details which M. Caillié 
furnishes touching the murder of our lamented 
countryman Major Laing. 

“IT employed the remainder of the time I 
stayed in Timbuctoo in collecting information 
respecting the unfortunate death of Major 
Laing, which I had heard mentioned at Jenné, 
and which was confirmed by the inhabitants of 
Timbuctoo, whom I questioned respecting the 
melancholy event. I learned, that when within 
a few days’ journey of the city, the caravan to 
which the major belonged was stopped, on the 
road to Tripoli, by the Tooariks, or, as others 
alleged, by the Berbiches, a wandering tribe, 
near the Dhioliba. Laing, being discovered 
to be a Christian, was cruelly attacked, and his 
assailants continued beating him with a club 
until they thought him dead. I conclude that 
the other Christian, who was said to have been 
actually murdered, was a servant of the ma- 
jor’s. The Moors belonging to the caravan 
raised Laing up, and succeeded in restoring 
him to animation. When he became sensible, 
they placed him upon a camel, but he was so 
weak that they were obliged to tie him on. 
The robbers left him almost destitute, having 
robbed him of the greater part of his mer- 
chandise. On his arrival at Timbuctoo, Major 
Laing healed his wounds by the aid of an oint- 
ment which he brought with him from Eng- 
land. His recovery was slow; but he was 
made very comfortable, owing to the letters of 
recommendation which he had brought from 
Tripoli, and especially to the attention of his 
landlord, a Tripolitan, to whom he had been 
directed. The house of this Moor was near 
that in which I lodged at Timbuctoo. I had 
frequent opportunities of seeing him. He ap- 
peared to me a man full of kindly feelings. 
Many a time he has given me dates, from 
mere charity; and the day before I left, he 
made me a present of a pair of blue cotton 
trousers, to wear on my journey. He told me 





that the major had been recommended bya 
Tripolitan house to an old Moor, who, not 
having convenience to lodge him, transferred 
him to his hospitality. Laing, he added, never 
laid aside his European dress, and used to give 
out that he had been sent by his master the 
King of England, for the purpose of making 
himself acquainted with Timbuctoo and the 
wonders it contains. It would appear that the 
traveller had openly taken a plan of Timbuc. 
too; for the same Moor told me, in his simple 
way, that he had written down every thing in it, 
Other Moors, whom I questioned respecting 
Laing, merely told me that the major ate little, 
and that he lived entirely on bread, eggs, and 
poultry. I moreover learned, that he was tor. 
mented to say that there is but one God, and 
that Mahomet is his prophet ; but he always 
stopped at the words,‘ There is but one 
God.’ They then called him cafir and infidel; 
but, without ill-treating him, left him free to 
think and pray in his own way. Sidi-Abdal. 
lahi, whom I often questioned as to whether 
the major had been insulted during his stay 
at Timbuctoo, always replied in the negative; 
shaking his head, to give me to understand, 
that they would have been sorry to annoy 
him. This toleration may be accounted for by 
the fact, that the Moors who reside at Tim. 
buctoo come from Tripoli, Algiers, and Mo. 
rocco, and that, being in the habit of seeing 
Christians in their own countries, they are 
less liable to be offended at their worship and 
their manners. For instance, Sidi-Abdallahi, 
who came from Tatta, a town near Cape Mo. 
gador, was not inimical to the Christians. 
Thus it may easily be conceived that the major 
was free to inspect every part of the town, and 
even toenter the mosques. It would appear 
that, after he had made himself completely ac- 
quainted with Timbuctoo, he wished to se 
Cabra and the Dhioliba. But had he left the 
city in the day-time he would have incurred 
the greatest danger from the Tooariks, who 
are continually roaming about the environs of 
Timbuctoo, and whose attack he had too much 
reason to remember. He determined to set off 
during the night. This was wise; for though 
the Tooariks dared not touch him while he 
staid in the town, they would have wrecked 
their vengeance on him, had they caught him 
beyond its limits, and murdered as well a 
robbed him. Taking advantage of a dark night, 
Major Laing mounted: his horse, and, unat- 
companied by a single native, reached Cabra, 
and even, it is said, the banks of the Dhioliba, 
without accident. On his return to Timbuc- 
too, he ardently wished, instead of proceeding 
to Europe by the desert, to travel by Jenné and 
Sego, ascending the Dhioliba, whence he might 
have reached the French factories on the Sene- 
gal. But, no sooner had he communicated his 
plan to the Foulahs established on the borders 
of the Dhioliba, (a great number of whom had 
resorted to Timbuctoo, on hearing of the arrival 
of a Christian,) than they all declared they 
would never suffer a nasarah to set foot i 
their territory, and if he made the attempt, 
they warned him that he would have cause # 
repent it. The major, perceiving that he cou 
do nothing with these fanatics, chose the rout 
of El-Arawan, where he hoped to join a caraval 
of Moorish merchants, conveying salt to San- 
sanding; but, alas! after journeying five days 
to the north of Timbuctoo, the caravan, Ww! 
which he had come up, was stopped by Sheikh 
Hamet-oul’d-Habib, an old fanatic, chief of the 
tribe of Zawat, who wander in the desert 
that name. Sheikh Hamet seized the majo, 
under pretence of his having entered his term 
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tory without permission. He then wished to 
compel him to acknowledge Mahomet to be 
prophet of God, and required him even to make 
the salam. Laing relying too confidently on 
the protection of the Pasha of Tripoli, who 
had recommended him to all the sheikhs of the 
desert, refused to obey Hamet, who more and 
more urgently insisted on his acknowledging 
himself a Mussulman. Laing continued firm, 
and chose to die rather than yield; a reso- 
lution which made one of the most intelligent 
of travellers a martyr to the cause of science. 
A Moor, belonging to the train of the chief of 
the Zawats, who was directed by his master to 
kill the Christian, refused to execute his order. 
‘ What !’ said he, ‘ do you wish me to slay the 
first Christian who has come among us, and 
one who has done us no injury ? Give the com- 
mission to another; I will not be the instru- 
ment of his death; kill him yourself.’ This 
address suspended for a moment the fatal sen. 
tence, and the question of Laing’s life or death 
was warmly debated for some time. At length 
the latter was decided on. Some black slaves 
were summoned, and they were ordered to per- 
form the horrid deed, with which the Moor 
had refused to stain his hands. One of the 
murderers immediately tied his turban round 
the neck of the victim, and strangled him on 
the spot, he pulling one end while his comrade 
held the other. The corpse of the unfortunate 
Laing was cast upon the desert, to become the 
prey of the raven and the vulture, the only 
birds which inhabit those desolate regions. 
When the major had once been discovered to 
be a Christian and a European, death was a 
thousand times preferable to even a temporary 
change of religion, since he must have re- 
nounced all hope of again visiting Europe. 
The fate of Laing, had he become a Mussul- 
man perforce, would have been irremediably 
wretched. He would have been the slave of 
merciless barbarians, and exposed to all the 
miseries and dangers peculiar to that country. 
In vain would the Pasha of Tripoli have 
demanded his liberation: at that immense 
distance, the chief of the Zawats would have 
scorned his menaces, and detained his prisoner. 
The resolution of Major Laing was, perhaps, 
at once a proof of intrepidity and of foresight. 
On his departure for El-Arawan the major 
took with him some astronomical instruments 
and his papers, but very little merchandise ; for 
the Tooariks had relieved him of nearly all he 
possessed. The Sheikh Hamet therefore gained 
little by the murder of the English traveller, 
and he was even obliged to divide that little 
with the wretches whom he had made the in- 
struments of his crime. A Moor of Tafilet, 
who belonged to the caravan, had for his share 
of the spoil a sextant, which I was informed 
might be found in the country. As for the 
major’s papers and journals, they were scat- 
tered among the inhabitants of the desert. 
During my stay at Gourland, a village of Tafi- 
let, I saw a copper pocket compass, of English 
manufacture. Nobody could tell me whence 
this instrument had come, and I concluded that 
it had belonged to Laing. Had it not been for 
the precautions I was compelled to observe in 
my Arabic disguise, I would have given a good 
price for it: but I could not, without betray- 
ing myself, shew that I attached the least value 
to an instrument, of the use of which I was 
supposed to be ignorant.” 

On the 4th of May, Caillié left Timbuctoo 
with a caravan, and crossed the Sahara, or 
desert, where, he says, on the 9th, “‘ in the 
morning, a little before sunrise, the Moors 
who accompanied me shewed me the spot 


where Major Laing was murdered. I there 
observed the site of a camp. I averted my 
eyes from this scene of horror, and secretly 
dropped a tear—the only tribute of regret I 
could render to the ill-fated traveller, to 
whose memory no monument will ever be 
reared on the spot where he perished. Several 
Moors of our caravan, who had witnessed the 
fatal event, told me that the major had but 
little property with him when he was stopped 
by the chief of the Zawats, and that he had 
offered five hundred piastres to a Moor to 
conduct him to Souyerah (Mogador). This 
the Moor refused to do —for what reason 
I was not informed, and I dared not inquire. 
They also spoke of the sextant, which I have 
mentioned above.” 

With this sad story we must now conclude. 
The Lost Heir; and the Prediction. 3 vols. 
12mo. London, 1830. E. Bull. 

In an age when plots are as much out of 
fashion in novels, as if they were popish ones 
and followed the precedent of the days of Titus 
Oates—it is an actual treat to meet with a most 
interesting narrative, where the attention never 
flags, and suspense and curiosity are most dra- 
matically sustained, till the curtain, alias the 
finale page, closes on the wedding or the 

burying ; 

** And we see no more of death or of the lady.” 
The Lost Heir is really one of the best-told 
tales we have met with for some time; the 
story is an excellent one, and every incident 
and character have, like the throws at back- 
gammon, an influence on the state of the game. 
It is a better book, though, for readers than 
reviewers: we talk of the thread of a story, but 
cutting a little piece out gives a slight idea 
of the fashion in which the fabric is worked. 
The following scene is sufficiently spirited to 
stand alone. At the storming of the Bastile, 
Colonel Laval, accidentally mixed in the crowd, 
perceives an old friend among the prisoners. 

** As he arrived nearer the object of his 
anxiety, he perceived the foremost of the con- 
demned party to be the Marquis de Launay, 
the late governor of /a Bastille. He was led, 
or rather dragged, along by two ruffians, having 
their filthy fingers thrust between his neck 
and his lace cravat. Above his head, one 
fellow every now and then brandished his own 
sword, accompanying the action with the most 
insulting epithets and bloody menaces. The 
looks of the marquis were haggard and wild in 
the extreme; and the same man who possessed 
nerve enough but a short time before to at- 
tempt blowing himself and garrison into the 
air, rather than make terms with rebels; and 
who was in fact a soldier of unquestionable 
courage, appeared on this last emergency to 
have been bereft of all dignity or recollection. 
His uniform was disordered, and deformed by 
the mud into which he had been dashed more 
than once, when first torn from the gardes 
Frangais ; who had been, after a struggle of 
some severity, compelled to yield up the officers 
to popular vengeance, in order to secure the 
lives of the main body of the miserable gar- 
rison, who, with much difficulty they found 
means to escort in safety to the Hotel de Ville. 
Immediately in front of the marquis marched 
a dwarfish but muscular-looking ruffian, the 
butcher of the garrison, whose deadly enmity 
Launay had by some means incurred. Over 
his bared and brawny shoulder hung an axe, 
such as his occupation had taught him deftly to 
use. He looked neither on the right or left, 
his every idea seemed absorbed by the horrid 











revenge he promised himself; and the shouts 





of the multitude, who hailed him and his in. 
strument with fiendish welcome, did not once 
move him. Next followed, similarly led, De 
Losme, the excellent, the amiable De Losme, 
whose fate was so terrible: his appearance pre- 
sented a perfect contrast to his commander ; 
his cheeks and his brow were pale, it is true, 
but his glance was firm, and shewed the in- 
ward man if shaken, not subdued; an occa- 
sional flush passed over his countenance at the 
vile and opprobrious terms heaped on him by 
the insolent canaille who dogged his steps, but 
was immediately succeeded by a smile of the 
most ineffable contempt; which he was at 
some pains to make apparent. He seemed 
fully aware of the certainty of his fate, and 
prepared for it like one who valued his man- 
hood too high to part with it through dread 
even of the worst doom these savages could 
devise for him. The following victim on this 
sacrificial list came Major O’ Dillon: his bearing 
was as wholly dissimilar from those who had 
preceded him, as was the character of the man. 
He was apparently long past the meridian of 
life, of the middle height, having a remarkably 
soldier-like port and physiognomy; his clear 
hazel eye, formed to give effect alike to all the 
passions of his soul, and in that peculiarly 
characteristic of his country, at one moment 
flashed scorn and defiance upon his hunters, 
and in the next sparkled at the laugh that 
followed the bold and humorous repartee he 
lost no occasion of retorting upon them, with 
the same buoyant reckless spirit that had so 
often kept his comrades in a roar. The crowd 
nearest to him, with that singular relish for 
belle esprit, which is alike prevalent through 
all classes of Parisians, had gradually caught 
the infection of his humour, and more than 
one voice was heard to exclaim—‘ Ah! that 
Irlandais, he is a fine old fellow, pity he must 
die—what the devil had he to do with the 
defence of the Bastile ?—What a fine spirit, but 
he is a traitor, and he must die!’ ‘* He is a 
foreigner,’ exclaimed Colonel Laval, darting 
suddenly between O’Dillon’s escort and De 
Losme’s. ‘ He is of the Brigade, an Irishman, 
and my comrade. He has only done what 
every soldier must do, obeyed the orders of his 
superior, and surely you cannot seriously in- 
tend periling his life without cause or trial ?” 
* Down with the scélérats! Take him also 
to the gréve,’ bellowed forth the most furious 
of those who observed the interposition of 
Laval. ‘ Retire, my excellent old comrade,’ 
said O’Dillon, instantly recognising his friend. 
* Gentlemen !’ he then added with much mock 
solemnity, addressing his two gardes de corps, 
‘have the politeness to withdraw your knuckles 
from my stock, and grant me ‘grace for one 
second, to bestow a parting accolade on an 
ancient campagnon de la guerre, as this is 
probably the last hour in which such favours 
will be at my own disposal.’ *‘ Ah! yes, let 
him salute his friend, surely; he’s a brave 
man,’ was most good-humouredly retorted by 
those of the people within hearing. It would 
have been difficult for a stranger to have col- 
lected from the accompanying tone and man- 
ner, that these words were applied to one for 
whose blood they were at the very moment 
panting as eagerly as ever deer-hound watched 
for his portion, whilst the huntsman prepared 
faire la curée. * Leave me to my fate, I beg, 
colonel,’ again urged O’Dillon, taking ad- 
vantage of the pause, ‘ you will but sacrifice 
yourself without a chance of saving one.’ 
* O’Dillon, I am resolved,’ coolly replied the 
colonel: ‘ I owe you a death, and never could 
have found a fitter hour of payment. Mes- 
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sieurs,’ he continued, addressing the crowd, 
‘I am deputed by the municipal authorities to 
carry Major O’Dillon before them immedi- 
ately. In their names, therefore, I demand 
that he be forthwith given up to me.’ 
* Never, ’tis false—where is your warrant? 
He is ours, and shall die!’ screamed, with can-. 
nibal gesticulations, the nearest of the mob. 
* Come, you have ventured enough, and now 
God be with you and good night,’ whispered 
O’Dillon, trying to shake the colonel from 
him. ‘1 must do my duty, at all hazards,’ 
undauntedly shouted back the colonel, at the 
same time taking a firm hold on O’Dillon’s 
arm. ‘In the name of the mayor of Paris, I 
command you to attend me to his tribunal, 
there to abide sentence before the proper au- 
thorities.”. He turned abruptly towards the 
Hotel de Ville, which was nearly opposite ; and 
the suddenness and audacity of the attempt 

d for a t to paralyse the lookers 
on; but this flattering calm was dissipated by 
an overwhelming storm of rage. With hideous 
threats, they rushed to snatch their victim, 
covering whose person Colonel Laval now de- 
terminedly stood, his good blade bared, and 
flashing like a sunbeam before him. ‘ He is 
my friend, he once saved my life, and I will 
hold him harmless whilst life is left,’ exclaimed 
the colonel, warding off the blows aimed at 
O’Dillon, who, himself weaponless, thought 
only of his comrade’s safety; but by one of 
those movements of generosity which often 
find place in men’s hearts even amidst the 
wildest moments, hardly a stroke was designedly 
stricken at the colonel; and many cautions, 
mingled with expressions of admiration and 
concern, were constantly called out to him, 
even by those most forward in the mélée. Re- 
gardless of consequences, he was, however, deaf 
to remonstrance, and, reckless of self, con- 
tinued to make the most desperate exertion to 
save the major. They had, in the course of 
this wild struggle, at length arrived within a 
very few paces of the desired sanctuary, the 
Hotel de} Ville, when the blow of a hatchet 
from behind suddenly smote O’Dillon to the 
ground. The colonel who, up to this instant, 
had with admirable temper forborne using his 
sword otherwise than defensively, now gave 
the reins to his anger; and, bestriding the 
fallen soldier, dealt about him with a spirit 
and effect, that quickly cleared free space for a 
good blade’s length on all sides. ‘ Do not 
spare him longer !—fire on him !—cut him 
down, he is a madman!’ screamed the now 
infuriated assailants. At this instant a shrill 
* Whoo! whoo!’ was heard, and, in a moment 
after, Milligan was actively flourishing round 
and before his master, armed with a pike of 
formidable appearance. By his side moved a 
young soldier, wearing the respected uniform 
of la garde Francaise; at sight of whose im- 
petuous advance the crowd had suddenly re- 
coiled with mingled expressions of recognition 
and admiration. ‘ My friends,’ exclaimed the 
young soldier, lowering his sword, and, with 
his left hand, raising his hat, * none here will 
accuse me of treason against liberty.’ ‘ No! 
no! you are a brave soldier—you it was who 
lowered the first gate of /a Bastille—your 
comrades were faithful to us—la garde Fran- 
¢aise for ever!’ ‘ This,’ he continued, pointing 
to the colonel, who, weakened from loss of 
blood, and overcome by the appearance of 
Louis, had fallen into Milligan’s arms. ‘ This, 
fellow-citizens, is my father,’—his voice qui- 
vered with emotion as he endeavoured to 
preserve the calmness on which alone, he felt 
convinced, rested any hope of safety—‘ his 








sacred life is threatened, and unjustly; be 
that, however, as it may, it is my duty to 
defend his life to the uttermost—it is for you 
generously to decide whether we are to live or 
die together.’ A buzz of admiration spread 
around—the scale trembled on the balance, 
when a: deep voice exclaimed, in a key that 
rose high above the murmurs of the people— 
*‘ Louis Laval—tried friend of freedom, live, 
and take from the citizens you have served the 
life of your parent; you are both brave, and 
merit the mercy of the bravest and most 
generous amongst the nations.’ ‘ Ah! it’s 
Barbu! it is he, notre petit Demosthéne,’ ad- 
miringly shouted many voices from amongst 
the bloodiest denizens of the fauxbourg St. 
Antoine. ‘ Barbu is right—let them live, let 
them live!’ The chance was decided in their 
favour, and ‘ Live! live!’ echoed from those 
who followed only to fill up the cry, and who 
would have as readily yelped, ‘a da gréve!” 
had those been the words supplied by the 
prompter.”’ 

This Barbu’s character is a very well-touched 
sketch: indeed the individuality of each is well 
preserved ; and we do think the Lost Heir will 
find a chief place among the popular favourites 
of fiction. The second story, the Prediction, 
occupies the third volume; but we have a most 
unanswerable reason for not reviewing it in 
this Number—namely, not having read it. 
Yet we will say that, if it is like its precursor 
(and the author of that cannot write without 
exciting both interest and applause), it must 
add to the claims of this work upon the public 
attention. And we are the more gratified in 
giving this opinion, on account of the writer’s 
having, in another way, greatly contributed to 
the public entertainment and delight; for these 
volumes are from the pen of Mr. Power, the 
justly popular and admirable Irish comedian, 
who has here shewn that he possesses other 


talents than those which make one of the cle-| 


verest and most successful mimes upon the 
stage. : 


The Life of Hernan Cortes. 
foro de Trueba y Cosio. 
cellany, XLIX. 

WE had not given sufficient attention to this 

excellent little volume when we last week 

noticed its companion in the race of publication, 
though its successor in point of numeration, 

(C. M. No. L., Stebbing’s Chivalry); and we 

now only turn to it for the sake of advertising 

readers of a very succinct and interesting nar- 
rative of very extraordinary events. Cortes 
was a wonderful character; and we are happy 
to find a Spanish pen employed on the task of 
rendering him and his actions familiar to the 
mass of English readers. With a leaning to- 
wards his hero, Don Telesforo has sought 
every fact that could illustrate his adventurous 
career ; and, by citing his authorities, has shewn 
that he was both a laborious and a faithful 
biographer. But it is not our province here 
to sift the question—to decide if Cortes were 
cruel or politic, ruthless or ambitious, —a 
demon or a demigod,—if his faults were those of 
the age to which he belonged, or peculiarly his 
own,—or if his abilities and good qualities 
elevated him to superior fame, or failed to 
counterbalance the atrocities which marked his 
conquests in the New World. Suffice it to tell, 
that the author has presented us with a pic- 
turesque account of his early life, of his con- 
quest of Mexico, and of the subsequent events 
of his voyages and death. We shall adduce 
only one extract, to shew how well the work is 
executed. After the disastrous retreat from 





By Don Teles- 
Constable’s Mis- 


Mexico, the firmness and perseverance of Cor. 
tes were put to the severest test. 

** So vast a calamity deeply wounded the 
heart of Cortes ; and, despite his magnanimity 
of soul, he could not restrain the tokens of his 
affliction. In a gloomy mood he sat down 
upon a stone in Popotla; and there, as he cast 
a mournful look on the shattered remnants of 
his army, and reflected on the brave compa. 
nions and the friends he had lost, the tears of 
sorrow flowed unrestrained down his coun. 
tenance. The death of Velazquez de Leon 
affected him deeply; for in that brave young 
man he lost not only one of his most able 
officers, but a dear and devoted friend. But to 
past disasters he was to add the gloomy an. 
ticipation of future calamities ; he beheld many 
of his soldiers wounded, others enfeebled with 
fatigue, and all dejected with their recent 
catastrophe. Cortes, however, felt the neces. 
sity of fresh exertion; and, whilst his heart 
was breaking with anguish, began to form the 
ranks; and his soldiers, to use the words of 
Robertson, observed with satisfaction, ‘ that, 
while attentive to the duties of a general, he 
was not insensible to the feelings of a man.’ 
Amidst so many disasters, however, he felt a 
comfort in seeing that his gallant captains, 
Alvarado, Sandoval, Olid, Ordaz, Davila, and 
Lugo, were alive, and that the faithful Doia 
Marina, and the interpreter Aguilar, as well 
as the venerable father Olmedo, had also es- 
caped destruction. Hernan Cortes, though 
powerfully agitated by such an accumulation of 
misfortunes, with a greatness of soul which 
nature bestows upon few, now smothered his 
rising sorrow, and applied all the energies of 
his mind to devise means for the protection of 
his followers. All the country around was in 
arms against them. To take shelter from an 
immediate attack, he accordingly directed his 
march to Otoncalpolco, a temple which stood 
upon a rising ground, nine miles westward 
from Mexico, and which was afterwards con- 





verted into the celebrated sanctuary, or chapel 
of our Lady of Remedios, or of succour. De- 
tached parties of the enemy attacked the Spa- 
| niards in this shelter during the day ; but they 
| were uniformly repelled by the vigilance of the 
‘chief, as well as desperate courage of his 
| soldiers. Cortes naturally conceived that he 
icould not expect to keep for any considerable 
| time his position, as the whole surrounding 
|country would soon flock to an assault, which 
|he could scarcely hope successfully to with- 
| stand, deprived as he was of artillery. Tlas- 
cala was the only place which seemed to offer a 
|safe retreat in this emergency; but that city 
lay at a great distance, and in a contrary di- 
rection. Besides, he well anticipated that the 
Mexican army would already be assembled in 
the road to cut off this last resource. Whilst 
he was deliberating with his officers, a Tlascalan 
offered to conduct the army through by-paths 
and secret defiles to his own country. The 
Spaniards undertook this toilsome march 
through a dreary and barren country, in some 
parts marshy, in others rugged and moun- 
tainous; in all thinly inhabited, and scarcely 
cultivated. The hardships which the Spa- 
niards endured in their progress were as S€- 
vere as they were prolonged. During sx 
days that they marched without intermission, 
they were constantly harrassed and annoy 

by flying bodies of the Mexicans. An inces- 
sant and painful watch, an undaunted res0- 
lution, could alone guard them from their 
numerous attacks. Nor were these the only 
calamities which they had to encounter ; others 





of a still more painful nature assailed them on 
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every side, and became daily more insupport- 
able. To the danger of uninterrupted con- 
flicts, and to the toils of an incessant march, 
they had to add the evils of a barren country, 
from which they could gather no provision, 
being obliged to silence their craving appetite 
with the roots of the earth, berries, and other 
wild fruits. When they arrived at Zacamolco, 
they were reduced to such utter famine and 
distress, that they eagerly devoured a horse 
which had been killed that very day by the 
enemy. The Tlascalans threw themselves on 
the ground, imploring piteously the assistance 
of the gods, while they fed upon the herbs of 
that earth on which they lay prostrated. But 
in the midst of such numerous and appalling 
distress, there was one consideration to support 
the sinking spirits of the Spaniards. Whilst 
subjected to incessant dangers from the enemy, 
and whilst labouring under the combined ca- 
lamities of thirst, hunger, and fatigue, they 
observed the looks of their magnanimous leader 
undaunted, and his fortitude unshaken at those 
dire reverses of fortune. His mind appeared 
equal to every difficulty—his frame adequate 
to any exertion. He seemed to find new 
resources in his own breast against the repeated 
blows that conspired to overpower him; and, 
far from bending beneath the oppressive weight, 
resolutely struggled against the unnatural 
pressure. The soldiers saw this; and the 
noble conduct of their general produced a cor- 
responding influence upon their own. On the 
sixth day of the march, Cortes arrived near 
Otompan, and he observed several flying bodies 
of Indians, who, amidst other terms of con- 
tumely and indignation, constantly cried out— 
‘ Advance, advance, robbers, to receive the 
reward of your crimes!’ An extensive valley 
was soon expanded to the view ; and far as the 
eye could reach, a thick mass of armed war- 
riors appeared. This prodigious army was 
composed of the soldiers of Mexico, Tezcuco, 
and Tlacopan, and headed by the nobility of 
the country. Whilst a detachment of Indians 
had harassed the Spaniards in the rear, all the 
rest of this innumerable multitude had pro- 
ceeded directly to the plains of Otompan, which 
they anticipated the enemy must pass in their 
progress to Tlascala. At this formidable pro- 
spect, the Spaniards were no less astonished 
than alarmed. Even the stoutest hearts began 
to droop, and every one surmised that the 
moment of their doom was approaching. Cor- 
tes saw the urgency of bold, prompt, and des- 
perate exertion; and without allowing the 
minds of his men to speculate on the extent of 
the threatened danger, he formed the wretched 
remains of his army, flanking the wings with 
the few horsemen he could still command. 
Then, with a look of animation, and a voice 
full of enthusiasm, he cried aloud,—‘ The 
moment is arrived when we must either con- 
quer or perish! Castilians, arouse your spirit, 
place your confidence on high, and advance 
boldly to the charge!’ The conflict was ter- 
rible—the Indians fought like frantic men, sti- 
mulated at once by superstition and revenge— 
the Spaniards used the giant efforts of brave 
human nature on the borders of despair. The 
small but compact battalion of Cortes broke 
several times through the unwieldy and massy 
multitudes that covered the plain. But this 
was of little avail, for whilst one side was 
routed and dispersed, another formidable body 
charged the Spaniards from a different quarter. 
The exertions of desperate courage, and the 
patience of fortitude, were inadequate odds 
against the renovated charges of enemies, all 
equally ferocious, and equally fresh for the 





encounter. After four hours’ fierce engage- 
ment, Cortes beheld with dismay his army 
decreasing, and the rest of his followers almost 
unable to continue the contest, through ex- 
haustion and loss of blood. It was now he 
recollected to have heard that the Mexicans 
were thrown into confusion when they per- 
ceived their general slain, and the standard 
borne away by the enemy. He formed the 
daring attempt of trying the perilous expedient 
as a last resource. He perceived Cihuacatzin, 
the general of the Indian army, arrayed in a 
rich habit, bearing a gilded shield, and carried 
on a litter by some of his soldiers. The stand- 
ard was tied to his back, and was seen some 
feet above his head. A select body of warriors 
were appointed to guard this sacred emblem, 
as well as the illustrious bearer. Cortes re- 
solved to strike the desperate blow, and desired 
his brave companions, Alvarado, Sandoval, Olid, 
and Davila, to follow close, and protect him 
from attack; whilst he himself, with a few 
resolute men, rushed forward, and plunged, 
with heedless impetuosity, amidst the thick 
mass of his enemies. He seemed to have col- 
lected all the energies of his mind, all the 
powers of his frame, for that decisive attempt. 
He overthrew the enraged foes that opposed 
his headlong career; and being efficiently se- 
conded by his companions, he at length reached 
the centre of the army where the standard was 
seen. In amoment he came up to the general, 
and with one stroke of his lance stretched him 
on the ground. One of the brave and self- 
devoted Spaniards who accompanied Cortes in 
this daring exploit, quickly alighted from his 
horse, wrenched the standard from. the pos- 
session of Cihuacatzin, and put an end to his 
life. The enemy, discouraged by this reverse, 
were soon thrown into confusion, while the 
almost despairing Spaniards, feeling their hopes 
suddenly revived, rushed to the conflict with 
fresh vigour, routed and pursued the foe, and 
achieved one of the most splendid victories 
recounted in the conquest of the New World.” 
This example is quite sufficient to shew the 
manner in which Don Telesforo de Trueba has 
exerted himself to afford an animated history 
of the great struggles and vicissitudes of Cortes ; 
—and we should here lay down our pen, but for 
the opportunity of one remark on the strange 
turns of human fortunes. The hero Cortes 
was created Marquis del Valle, and another of 
the most famous Spaniards, Gonzalo de Cor- 
dova, achieved, by his victories, not only the 
title of Duke of Terranova, but the sobri- 
quet of “* the great captain :”—it is curious to 
state, that both titles, the Marquisate of Cortes 
and the Dukedom of Gonzalo, are at this day 
united in the person of an obscure individual, 
residing in Italy, and without a possession in 
Spain, or any claim, that we are aware of, to 
public estimation. Sic transit gloria —— 








Records of Captain Clapperton’s last Expe- 
dition to Africa. By Richard Lander, the 
only Survivor, &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1830. Colburn and Bentley. 

Havine so much of Africa in our present 

Review, from another publication, we feel the 

less called upon to go into the details of Mr. 

Lander’s volumes; and the more especially as 

the substance of his African travels is already 

familiar to us in the form of an Appendix to 

Captain Clapperton’s quarto. As a separate 

publication, we are sorry to observe it has 

been polished into so ornate a style, that were 
we not previously assured the facts were au- 
thentic, it would be likely to throw consider- 
able doubts over them. Lander is a clever, 





observant, and straight-forward fellow; and 
a plain narrative of what he did and saw, 
would have been more appropriate than fine 
writing ; and is, indeed, the preferable mode 
for all books of travel. The difference be- 
tween the route here taken and that of Cail- 
lié is, that the first run from Badagry, in the 
Bight of Benin, by Yariba and Kano, in a 
northern direction to Sackatoo, (where Clap- 
perton died); and Lander in returning verged 
a good way towards Jacoba, Zeg-zeg, and other 
places eastward; whereas Caillié set out from 
the Senegal coast, and having reached the Jo- 
liba, chiefly followed its easterly course to Jenné 
and Timbuctoo ;—so that the two routes may 
almost be said to form a right angle, which, 
unluckily for the science of geography, was not 
permitted to meet. We shall, in a future No. 


probably select a few extracts, to exemplify 
Lander’s work, which, in the interim, we re- 
commend to all who are interested in the 
exploring of Africa. 





The Adventures of an Irish Gentleman. 3 vols. 
London, 1830. Colburn and Bentley. 
THE appellative of this title-page might have 
been omitted, as “ gentleman” is somewhat of 
a misnomer: the ‘ adventures” are improbable 
and absurd, as well as coarse, and of a style and 
school quite departed, as the Americans say, 

* slick right away.” 
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Forresters. 3 vols. London, 1830. 

Whittaker and Co, 
WE may say of this novel, as of its predecessor, 
it belongs to a former school; still there is 
nothing to offend ; and if the Forresters has no 
very striking qualification for popularity, there 
is nothing in its pages to call for either strict 
criticism or reprehension: its principles are 
good, and many of the remarks sensible and 
just. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


Tue evening assemblies for the season began 
last week with Mr. Faraday’s account of Che- 
valier Aldini’s apparatus for the protection of 
firemen and others who are exposed to flame. 
Previous to his entering upon this subject, Mr. 
Faraday briefly recalled the attention of the 
members to the past season, and claimed their 
assistance for the present. It gives us pleasure 
to mention, that on this, the opening night, we 
saw no appearance of any want of zeal in the 
cause: several noblemen and distinguished gen- 
tlemen were present. 

After stating generally that Chevalier Aldini 
had for a long time been engaged in contriving 
and perfecting such detensive clothing for fire- 
men and others as should enable them to pene- 
trate and pass through flame, Mr. Faraday 
pointed to a few of these suits, composed of 
asbestos and wire gauze, which lay on the 
table. He then, as briefly as possible, touched 
upon the nature of flame, and the effect of wire 
gauze; explaining the principles concerned, 
in so far as they bore on the present appli- 
cation. Wire gauze, it was observed, quenches 
flame, by abstracting heat, itself acquiring 
a high temperature. Pointing out this cir- 
cumstance by experiment, he referred to the 
second part of the Chevalier’s clothing, which 
consists of asbestos, and prevents the heat pass- 
ing to the body. Two magnificent specimens 
of asbestos cloth, many feet square, were before 
the meeting. The difficulty with which this sub- 
stance conducts heat was very clearly explained 
by the lecturer, and contrasted experimentally 
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with the good conducting powers of metals and 
wire gauze. Farther proof was then given by 
Mr. Faraday, who having put on an asbestos 
glove, grasped an ignited and glowing bar of 
iron: he carried on the palm of his hand 
a thick mass of the same metal, at a bright red 
heat, from one side of the room to the other, as 
if it were in its usual and harmless state. 

After many further illustrations, the strongest 
proof to which Chevalier Aldini’s system could 
be put in a room, was given in the following 
manner: —an Italian fireman, who is prac- 
tised in the use of the apparatus, put on an 
asbestos cap-mask, in which were holes for the 
mouth and. eyes guarded by wire gauze, a 
cuirass and casque of wire gauze, and, with a 
shield of the same material on his right arm, 
he faced a flame produced from oil gas, obtained 
by opening the orifice of a condensed oil gas ves- 
sel, between two and three feet long: the flame 
was very bright and dense, and issued with 
terrific force from the vessel: in this posture 
he held his head and the upper part of his 
body, until the lecturer and the audience 
becoming anxious for him, shut off the gas. 
Numerous considerations were then entered 
into respecting the intense heat of flame,— 
the currents necessarily existing with it,—the 
moral possibility of breathing the air from the 
middle of a clear, undulating flame of steam, 
&c., and an account of still stranger trials 
with the apparatus, which had been made in 
Geneva, Paris, Florence, and elsewhere, and 
which are to be given in London. The Che- 
valier Aldini was present; he is the nephew 
of Galvani, very aged, but, stimulated by his 
desire to make known to the world what he 
thinks will be of great utility, he has left his 
home to traverse Europe, and demonstrate the 
powers of his apparatus. The observations of 
Mr. Faraday were received with repeated marks 
of approbation ;—the feat performed by the 
Chevalier’s attendant was in like manner loudly 
cheered. 

In the library were various presents in lite- 
rature and art. Amongst the articles exhibited, 
was an exceedingly beautiful portable astrono- 
mical circle, by Captain Kater; which Captain 
Grover brought to the library, and attended to 
explain its mode of application to those inte- 
rested in nautical science. The certificates of 
about a dozen individuals were put forward by 
their friends for ballot in the usual course. 


MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 

Tur discreditable proceedings which we lately 
noticed as characteristic of this Society are 
happily brought to a close,—Mr. Frost having 
delivered the gay signature-book, gold chain, 
medal, &c. to the proper depositaries thereof, 
and merged into a common member. With 
the leaning to science which distinguishes the 
respected and noble president and some of the 
members, now that these matters of dispute 
are got rid of, it is to be hoped that this So- 
ciety will not again draw upon itself the ridi- 
cule of the scientific, not only of this, but of 
other nations : — let it court the fellowship of 
a long list of seniors, to be found in the medi- 
cal profession, who have heretofore stood aloof ; 
—and with to Mr. Frost, he may do 
what he likes with his stars and ribands. We 
ought to have mentioned in our last notice, 
that Dr. Sigmond was unanimously elected 
foreign secretary to the Society. 

CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR FEBRUARY. 
18* 14" 21™—the Sun enters Pisces according 
to the fixed zodiac; his true place in the hea- 
vens will be to the south of Ancha in Aquarius. 


| 229 16" 36" —a solar eclipse, invisible to the 


| British isles; visible to the inhabitants of the 
| north-western regions of Asia and Nova Zem- 
‘bla: at the sun’s greatest obscuration about one- 
fourth of the disc will be concealed. During 
the past month, spots of considerable magni- 
| tude and remarkable figure have been travers- 
ing the Sun’s disc: in the centre of a large one 
the unusual appearance of a bright spot was 
observed. 
Lunar Phases and Conjunctions. 
D. He. M- 
O Full Moon in Leo 
C Last Quarter in Libra 
@ New Moon in Aquarius 


The Moon will be in conjunction with 


Saturn in Cancer 

Mars in Ophiuchus 
Jupiter in Sagittarius 
Mercury in Capricornus 
Venus in Pisces 

7*—the Moon will occult 2 Leonis :—immer- 
sion, 7" 13™ ; emersion, 8° 16". The apparent 
course of the star will be to the north of the 
centre of the Moon. 

2° and 24¢_Mercury stationary. 11¢ 11" 30™ 
— inferior conjunction. 

14 Venus has 3 digits west illuminated. 
5¢ — passes within 2’ of the star numbered 16 
in Pisces. 124— in perihelio, 144 — station- 
ary. 

104 — Mars in conjunction with B Ophiuchi. 
264 — with 718 Mayer: the planet will pass 
within 4’ of the star. 

The Asteroids. — Ceres, in the early part of 
the month, may be observed near 3 Libra and 
a small nebula; Pallas is also in Libra, and 
near a nebula and double star ; Vesta and Juno 
are too near the Sun to be seen. 

Jupiter is now visible as a morning star. 
194 13 33" —will pass within 40” north of 
1» Sagittarii. The following will be the only 
visible eclipse of the satellites of Jupiter: — 
third satellite, immersion 174 18> 1™ 59°, 

Deptford. J. T. B. 


LIBERATION OF M. BONPLAND. 


WE have great pleasure in stating that accounts 
have just reached us of the liberation of this 
celebrated naturalist, the companion of Hum- 
boldt, whom the dictator, Dr. Francia, has so 
long detained a prisoner in Paraguay. We 
anticipate very interesting details respecting 
that country from his pen. The following is 
translated from El Universal, a journal pub- 
lished at Monte-Video, of the 13th of No- 
vember :— 

‘“* M. Bonpland has at length obtained per- 
mission to leave Paraguay, and was at the 
time of the last packet’s sailing from Buenos 
Ayres at Corrientes.” 

Corrientes, we may observe, is a town in 
the province of Entre Rios, upon the Parana, 
and the nearest town to Paraguay. 

This intelligence is confirmed to us by two 
Portuguese passengers, who left Bonpland at 
Itaprea, on the eve of embarking to proceed by 
the Parana to Corrientes, and afterwards to 
Buenos Ayres. 

ANCIENT AND MODERN EGYPT. 
M. Champollion’s Fifteenth Letter—concluded. 


Ir follows from these dedications, and from 
the sculptures which ornament several of the 
halls not destroyed, that the interior edifice 
was a temple, dedicated to the great divinity 
of Thebes, Amon-Ra, the king of the gods, 
who was adored there under the especial de: 
signation of Amon-Ra-Pneb-enne-ghet-en-tho, 
that is to say, Amon-Ra, lord of the thrones 





and of the world. I recognised in Thebes 





several other temples dedicated to this great 


being ; but under other titles, which are 
equally peculiar to him. 
This temple of Amon-Ra, of a pretty con. 


|siderable extent, decorated with sculptures of 


the most finished execution, preceded by a 
dromos, and probably, also, by a long avenue 
of sphinxes, was built at the bottom of the 
valley of El-Asassif. Its sanctuary penetrated, 
as it were, the rocks perpendicular to the 
Libyan chain, and bored, as is even the soil of 
the valley, with excavations, more or less rich, 
which served as places of sepulture to the in. 
habitants of the capital city. 

This position of the temple, in the midst of 
tombs, and the ceilings in the shape of vaults, 
of some of its halls, have recently deceived 
several travellers, and have induced them to 
think that the building was the tomb of Meeris 
(Thothmosis III.); but all the details into 
which we have entered on the construction and 
destination of this sacred edifice, destroy such 
an hypothesis. Its divisions and accessories 
would make us acknowledge it to be a real tem. 
ple, in the absence of the dedicatory inscriptions 
which formally declare it to be so. Even its 
decorations, and the subjects of the bas-reliefs 
which ornament the walls of the halls yet 
existing, have nothing in common with the 
decorations and the subjects sculptured on hy. 
pogea and tombs. We there find, as in the 
temples and the palaces, pictures of offerings 
made to the gods, or to the kings, ancestors 
of the Pharaoh, the founder of the temple. 
Several bas-reliefs of the latter description pos- 
sess great interest ; as confirming the valuable 
details respecting the families of the earlier 
kings of the eighteenth dynasty. I would quote, 
in the first place, and with reference to that 
subject, several pictures, sculptured and painted, 
representing Thothmosis, the father of Thoth- 
mosis III., and the Pharaoh Thothmosis II., 
receiving offerings made by their son and 
nephew Thothmosis III. ; in the second place, 
a long painted bas-relief, occupying the whole 
of the wall on the left of the grand vaulted hall 
at the bottom of the temple, in which are re- 
presented the great sacred bari, or ark, of 
Amon-Ra, the god of the temple, adored by 
the regent Amenenthé, having behind him 
Thothmosis III., followed by a very young child, 
richly dressed, and whose inscription describes 
her as his daughter, ‘* the daughter of the king 
whom she loves, the divine spouse Rannofré.” 
Behind the sacred bari, and as if receiving a 
portion of the offerings made by the two kneel- 
ing kings, are the pedestrian images of the 
Pharaoh Thothmosis I., of his wife Queen 
Ahmosis, and of their young daughter Soten- 
nofré. Written history has no where preserved 
for us the names of these three princesses ; 
and it was here that for the first time I read 
them. As to the title of ‘ divine spouse,” 
given to Merris’s daughter, still of tender age, 
it merely indicates that that young child had 
been devoted to the worship of Amenenthé ; * 
being of the number of those girls of high 
birth, called Pallades and Pallacides, whose 
tombs I found in another valley of the Libyan 
chain. 

This temple of Amon-Ra, terminating one 
of the valleys of the necropolis of Thebes, 
received at different periods, either restorations 
or additions, under the reigns of the different 
kings, who were the successors of Amenenthé 
and Thothmosis III. Indeed, I have found 
in stones taken from various parts of the temple, 
and used in no very remote times for building 
a wall, against which the jamb on the right of 
~~ ® Sic in origequere, Amon-Ra ?—Transiator. 
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the granite propylon at present leans, frag- | its improvement, on a new principle, by Joseph 
ments of inscriptions, mentioning embellish-| Jackson Lister, Esq. communicated by Dr. 
ments or repairs of the edifice, under the| Roget, was read. Presents on the table: Ab- 
reigns of kings Horus, Rhamses the Great, | stract of the Characters of Ochsenheimer’s Ge- 
and his son Meneptha II., as if they were the | nera of the Lepidoptera of Europe; Elements 
founders of the temple. of Experimental Chemistry; and a Volume of 
To conclude : —the last hall of the temple, | the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions. 
having served as a sanctuary, is covered with - cae 
sculpture of a gross and mean character. But| EXCERPTA HISTORICA; OR, ILLUSTRA- 
the surprise which I felt on looking at these | TIONS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
despicable bas-reliefs, and comparing them with | UNDER this name we rejoice to see what we 
the refinement and elegance of the pictures|have long considered the greatest desideratum 
sculptured in the two preceding halls, soon|in our literature at last projected ; but it is a 
ceased on reading the large hieroglyphic in-| gigantic undertaking, and we are almost sur- 
scriptions, which shew that these petty restora- | prised that any individual could have ventured 
tions were made under the reign and in the! upon what would seem to require almost na- 
name of Ptolemy Evergetes II., and of his first | tional resources. Sincerely do we wish it suc- 
wife Cleopatra. This is one of the thousand | cess, and call on every public person to aid and 


and one demonstrative proofs against the 
opinion of those who fancy that Egyptian art 
received any improvement by the establish- | 
ment of the Greeks in Egypt. 

I once more repeat it, —Egyptian art owes 
to itself alone all that it has produced of great, | 
of pure, of beautiful; and, without meaning | 
any offence to the learned persons who make it 
a matter of religion to believe firmly in the 
spontaneous generation of the arts in Greece, 
it is evident to me, as it must be to all who 
have thoroughly seen Egypt, or have a sub- 
stantial knowledge of the Egyptian monuments 
existing in Europe, that the arts commenced in 
Greece by a servile imitation of the arts of 
Egypt, much more advanced than is vulgarly 
believed, at the period at which the first Egyp- 
tian colonies came in contact with the savage 
inhabitants of Attica, or the Peloponnesus. 
Old Egypt taught the arts to Greece ; Greece 
gave them the most sublime developement ; 
but, without Egypt, Greece would probably 
never have become the classical land of the 
fine arts. Such is my entire belief on this 
great problem. I write these lines almost in 
the presence of bas-reliefs which the Egyptians 
executed, with the most elegant delicacy of 
workmanship, 1700 years before the Christian 
era. What were the Greeks doing then ?— 
But it would require volumes to treat that 
question ; and I have only a letter. Farewell ! 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Halls New General Atlas. Part XVII. 
London, 1830. Longman and Co. 

Whew a fine race-horse has it all his own 
way at the ending of a gallant course, it is 
exciting to witness the spirit with which he 
terminates his career, by the winning post; 
nor is it less gratifying to see an arduous li- 
terary or scientific enterprise brought to a 
like successful issue. We hail the conclusion 
of Mr. Hall’s labours,—he has fairly won the 
match, and this concluding Part closes his de- 
sign with éclat. Palestine, Ireland, Canada, 
and an extra map of Nubia and Abyssinia (the 
four at the cost of three) are its liberal con- 
tents; together with an engraved title-page 
and index—the whole completed in a style at 
st equal to the original promise, and amply 
eserving of thepublic favour. The volume, con- 
Sisting of fifty-three maps, with divisions and 
ndaries carefully coloured, is in every way 
worthy of the present state of geographical 
knowledge, of the skill of the artist, and of the 
attention of the publishers. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
THE President in the chair. — The conclusion 
of the paper on the Compound Achromatic 


support it. 

“It has been justly remarked (says the pro- 
spectus) that England, though abounding in 
talent, and excelling in various branches of 
literature, is so far from possessing a complete 
national history, that many of the most im- 
portant events in her annals are still enveloped 
in mystery. The principal cause of this fact 
is, that the materials from which alone a more 
perfect. history can be formed, are so extensive, 
30 difficult to decipher, and so dispersed in 
different repositories, that no individual can 
possibly devote sufficient time and labour to 
their examination. Our historians, therefore, 
availing themselves only of such documents as 
have been printed, have generally proceeded in 
one beaten track, copying each other’s errors, 
and perpetuating each other’s misrepresenta- 
tions. 

‘* Since the publication of the ‘ Feedera,’ no 
effort has been made to form a collection of 
early muniments in illustration of British 
history. It is perhaps to be lamented that 
Rymer’s work is confined to public instruments 
alone; since, as might be expected, the omis- 
sion of articles, which, for the sake of distinc- 
tion, will be termed ‘ private and domestic,’ 
has had a sensible effect on subsequent histo- 
rians, who, with few exceptions, have super- 
ciliously neglected antiquarian information. 
An intimate acquaintance with the manners 
and customs, the literature, the arts, and, in a 
word, with the moral condition of society, is, 
however, indispensably necessary to an histo- 
rian; for it is his peculiar province to probe 
the motives of human actions: and unless he is 
capable of judging of men by the standard of 
contemporary opinion, of appreciating the 
agency by which events have been produced, 
and of viewing the times of which he writes as 
they were seen by those who lived in them, his 
opinions will be often erroneous, and his con- 
clusions false. 

“ The knowledge requisite for writing history 
must therefore be gained from contemporary re- 
cords ; and a perfect history of England nevercan 
be written until a very extensive series of mis- 
cellaneous documents shall have been collected, 
illustrated, and printed. For this purpose no 
collection can be too diversified, since every 
article may, besides information on the subject 
to which it peculiarly refers, yield facts in cor- 
roboration, or contradiction, of some other 
point of history ; and it often happens that an 
entry in a book of expenditure overthrows the 
hypothesis from which important conclusions 
have been drawn ; and that a single letter 
establishes beyond contradiction how mistaken 
the world has been in its estimate of the cha- 
racter of some eminent personage, or in the 
cause to which some great event has been 
assigned. Under these impressions, the £z- 





Telescope of Mr. Tulley, and suggestions for 





cerpta Historica is undertaken, and its object 
is, in short, to collect whatever may present 
vividly to the mind the characteristic features 
of former ages.”’ 

If adequately executed, and with sufficient 
research, especially into family papers, corre- 
spondence, &c. &c., we must reckon this work. a 
credit to an age of too much superficial pub- 
lishing.—Ed. L. G. 





PINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

On Monday evening the members of the Royal 
Academy assembled at Somerset House, for the 
purpose of electing a president, in the room of the 
late Sir Thomas Lawrence. The election com- 
menced at about nine o’clock, and terminated 
in favour of Martin Archer Shee, Esq. Sir W. 
Beechey’s was the other name highest on the 
first list; but we are informed that this eminent 
artist, whose works have adorned the last half 
century, declined the ballotin favour of Mr. Shee. 
Mr. Wilkie has been appointed Portrait Painter 
in ordinary to the King,—a situation attended 
not only by honour but by considerable emolu- 
ments, as the holder is employed to paint the 
portraits of His Majesty, &c. for foreign courts, 
and marks of royal favour to individuals. Thus 
have Ireland and Scotland divided the distinc. 
tions possessed by the English Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. 


BRITISH GALLERY. 
Tue private view of the Exhibition takes 
place to-day ; and we have only to say, that the 
collection of our native arts will be found to 
reflect great honour on the English school. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Spirit of the Plays of Shakespeare. By 
Frank Howard. No. XV. Henry the Fourth, 
Parts | and 2: eighteen plates. No. XVI. 
Othello and Titus Andronicus : twenty-three 
plates. Cadell. 

THERE is much inequality in Mr. Howard’s 

productions, as indeed must be the case with 

all works requiring high talent. In the two 
numbers of his publication now under our no- 
tice, there are several very inferior compositions; 
but there are many of great beauty and power. 

Among the most admirable of the latter class 

are, ‘ Falstaff playing the part of the king,” 

and ‘ Hotspur, Glendower, and Mortimer di- 

viding the kingdom,” in the first part of 

Henry IV.; “the king returning from his 

coronation,” in the second part of Henry IV. ; 

* Tago abusing Othello’s ear,” in Othello; and 

“ Lavinia making known her sufferings,” in 

the horrible Titus Andronicus. 

Adverting to Othello, we confess that we 
are not quite satisfied with Mr. Howard’s per- 
sonification of the principal character, to whom 

e has given the appearance of a statesman, 
rather than of a soldier. We readily admit, 
that to represent the Moor as a vulgar negro, 
is erroneous in fact, and highly injurious to 
expression and effect; but we think that Mr. 

Howard has made him too dignified for one 

whose ‘ rudeness” is self-acknowledged ; and 

we also think that he has made him rather too 
old : 

6 tot OF, for 1 am declined 

Into the vale of years ;—yet that’s not much.” 


Sir T. Lawrence.—A lithographic portrait 
of the late President has just made its appear- 
ance from the pencil of W. C. Ross, and exe- 
cuted by Hullmandel. It is a very close, 
though not so flattering a likeness as Sir 
Thomas would himself have made on a si- 
milar occasion. Mr. Bailey’s bust is, we 
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believe, the chief authority for this print, which 
will account for its peculiar character. 

SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

MISTAKES OF FOOLEE FUM FOOLA, 

During his Residence in England.—No. I. 
ENGLIsH man not know what for often take 
no care for living body, make much care for 
dead body. Butcher-man, fish-man, tripe- 
man, dirt-man (scavenger is supposed), tal- 
low-man, and other man, call him trades-man, 
all die very rich man, often live like poor man, 
bury himself like gentleman,—oftentime as 
nobleman. 

Come death take tallow-man, then tallow- 
man shamed of tallow-trade, nail up greasy 
shop, put up black cloth, burn no more tallow- 
light—hab hundred wax-light—for make lie in 
state! While alive, tallow-man, same with 
butcher-man, same with dirt-man, same with 
trader-man, never ride on horse-back—never 








ride in carriage. Come to be dead man, get 
him four-horse coaches, get him six-horse 


hearses, make grand procession, carry him 
proud carcass to put him in the grave. 


last summons. 
by sculptor-man. Not find one bad husband 
not find one bad wife! All tender parent. 


all good neighbour. 


honest, church-warden very generous ! 


thing at all to do within bills of mortality. 
Tell me same in country. Suppose all good 


die last, give him time for repent. 
Got new invention in England — call him 


fast. 


King George never mind him that. March 


Then come under-taker man (call so sup- of Intellect make plenty money out of old rag ! 


pose because ¢ake carcass under ground), put 


tallow-man in fine lace shroud, put him in fine | Sot 20 money—go to March of Intellect shop, 


coffin, cover all with silver nails, cover all with 
velvet—then come cover last of all, cover him 
with dirt. 

Invited to grand funeral, see much for 
make laugh. Two tall men stand at street- 
door, call him mutes. Ask what for angry 
mutes make such loud quarrel ? Answer, be- 
cause hab only one gallon of punch twixt him 
both. Undertaker man very often hand about 
wine, whisper sad mourners,—‘ Better take 
*nother glass ; remember, Sir, sorrow is dry.” 
Believe English people hab moral in every 
thing. _ Suppose what for same reason dig deep 
hole, put cart-load lump of dirt on fine velvet 
coffin, for shew people at the grave—‘ Vanity 
of riches.” 

Room full of mourners, then come lawyer- 
man, loudly call him * Silence!” read dead 
man’s will. Not make out for why—when read 
legacy to man no relation hundred thousand 
pound, man what get so much loud sob and 
cry. T’other man get ten thousand, sob and 
cry too. Man get hundred pound not cry 
much—poor relation what hab nothing not 
cry at all. Think very strange; say to my- 
self, he get large legacy—most cause for re- 
joice —make laugh. He poor relation hab 
nothing—most cause for weep. Don’t quite 
understand English people yet ! 

Next come procession, put dead tallow-man 

- in six-horse coach (like piano-forte cart), call 
him hearse. Shut him up. Follow ten coach 
all four horses. Six man ride before with 
staves. Great many men walk beside with 
truncheon. Suppose for guard dead corpse of 
tallow-man from rogue,—call him resurrec- 
tion-man, steal dead carcass and sell him to 
t’other man—call him doctor-man, to cut him 
into notomies ! 

Ask great wit—call him Theophilus Hook— 
what for employ painter-man for make hatch- 
ment to nail up gainst dead-man’s house ? 
Same wit answers, put up arms for shew 
death take tallow-man off his Jegs. 

Very glad been to funeral, else not see 
churchyard. Churchyard best place for 
stranger find out character of English. What 
for? because nobody tell wicked lie upon 
tomb. Alway tell truth then—get nothing 
for flatter the dead. 

Thousand men, th d w » great 
many children, put him in every churchyard, 





ask for pen and ink,— write scrap of paper, 
Pay me thousand pound three month. Man 
put him name. Banker man keep grand 
paper, say “‘ all right””— count him down thou- 
sand pound ! 

March of Intellect great politician. Find 
out rag make every thing. Rag make war — 
rag make peace— rag make money — money 
buy foreign soldier, — foreign soldier fight 
foreign enemy—foreign enemy enough to do 
keep t’other side water. Own side the water 
live safe Englishman in him own little island— 
make rag conquer all the world! 

English nation long time for many year do 
too much for time past— too much for time 
not come — do nothing much for time present. 
Brag very much wisdom of forefathers, never 
alter no foolish thing—nothing what done long 
time afore. Next take much care for posterity— 
not so much care for him contemporary ; too 
long leave him for take care of himself ! 
Believe what for, because English nation of 
antiquary——cause prefer every thing old.— 
Brag of old family, proud of old mansion, fond 
of old trees, old wine, old custom,— more fond 
of old picture, and mad for love of old black- 
letter book. One old thing much preferred to 
all other old thing — show universal good feel- 
ing—never turn him back upon dear old 
riend ! 

Scotchman the same—got t’other good 
name for him, ‘* Auld Lang Syne.” New in- 
vention, March of Intellect, by and by turn 
old custom out of door. Tell what new in- 
vention do on t’other side the page ! 








DRAMA. 

ADELPHI. 

Ar this favoured theatre a new burletta, called 
Supper’s Over, and supported with much 
comic humour, has had a run since last Mon- 
day, and is a very pleasant variety added to the 
former popular productions. 


WE understand that the lady alluded to in 
our last as likely to make a theatrical début, 
is the daughter-in-law to one of Ireland’s 
greatest benefactors, who spent thirty years of 
an active life in improving the southern parts 
of that country. Some interesting particulars 





March of Intellect — make every thing out of| had been unusually mild. 
that— most of all make money—make it very| remark, that our last very wet summer was 
Got no gold mine, got no silver mine-—| counterbalanced in the same quarter by a sum- 





stop there for final doom, wait to be call at| relating to this person, and to his useful la. 
No trouble where to find him, 
all the good got him name and character cut | ‘* Cork,” in Brewster’s Edinburgh Encyclo. 


bours, are to be found under the head of 


>| pedia, to which we refer the curious. 


> 








all dutiful children, all kind broder, all fond wanes a 
sister, all virtuous maiden, all good Christian, 


VARIETIES. 
To preserve Steel from Rust.—Take some 


Preacher-man, tomb-stone tell, live very} melted virgin wax, and rub it over the article 
pious, lawyer-man live very conscientious, 


butcher-man, baker-man, all trader-man, very | again, so as to get off the wax, and rub with a 


to be preserved. When dry, warm the article 


dry cloth until the former polish is restored. By 


Go to churchyard within ten mile of Lon-| this means all the pores of the metal are filled 
don, find all the same, not one wicked. When | up, without injury to the appearance, and rust 
naughty-man, call him Satan, call him debéel, 
come again for his own, find nobody, hab no-| exposed to constant humidity.—Journal des 


will not attack it unless it is very carelessly 


Connaissances Usuelles. 
The Weather.—By letters from our North 


people die first, leave only wicked people for} American provinces, it appears that up to the 


2d of January, while Europe was plunged in 
all the severities of winter, the season there 
It is also worthy of 


mer so remarkably dry, that ‘water was in 
many places difficult to be obtained, and the 


One man got no money, meet t’other man | woods parched and burnt up by heat and spon- 


taneous fire. 
The Count de Rossi, who has married 
Mademoiselle Sontag, is a native of Corsica, 


what ask favour, get ’tother man write yes—| and a relation of Buonaparte by the Romalino 


family. He was a staff officer of Jerome at 


house — keep twenty clerk —look at scrap of| the court of Westphalia, where his sister was 


married to the Prince de Salm. 

Adulterated Bread.—At the last sitting of 
the Academy of Medicine in Paris a memoir 
was read, on the adulteration of baker’s bread 
in the French capital ; from which it appears, 
that the sulphates of copper and zinc are em- 
ployed by many of the bakers to such an extent 
as to render the bread highly unwholesome. 
Growth of Silk.—The French government is 
seriously occupied in attempts to introduce the 
cultivation of the mulberry-tree in France, so 
as to be able to do without foreign silk. For 
this purpose they have offered premiums for the 
most extensive growth of mulberry-trees, and 
the largest quantities of silk ; and some of the 
ministers have given instructions to their stew- 
ards in the country, to plant several acres 
with this tree. It appears, that, with careful 
cultivation, the mulberry may be brought to 
maturity, as to the yielding of fruit, in five 
years; and, as the wood is excellent for making 
wine-casks, giving an agreeable flavour also to 
the wine—two objects of national industry may 
be accomplished at the same time. A readier 
way than the regular planting, however, is 
recommended for the food of silk-worms. It 
is advised to sow, as in China and in some 
parts of America, the seed of the tree, and to 
cut off the young shoots and leaves in the 
following year—to continue doing this as long 
as fresh shoots are thrown out, and then root 
up the plants, manure the land well, and re- 
peat the process of sowing. It is found that 
the fruit of the mulberry-tree fattens pigs and 
poultry rapidly; and that the leaves, carefully 
housed, form good winter fodder for cattle. 
Seltzer Water.—A very economical mode of 
making Seltzer water is practised at Geneva. 
The carbonic acid gas being first obtained from 
lime, and afterwards purified, this water is 
then forced into a large cask of water, in which 
is a wheel, that agitates it, and causes the 
gas to mix equally with the fluid. The water, 
thus saturated, is then put into bottles, which 
are corked in the usual way of Seltzer water, 
and sold during the hot weather in the streets 
at about a halfpenny per bottle. 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. V. Jan. 30th, 1830.) 


Samuel Parker, 12, Argyfi Place, begs to inform the 
Nobility, Gentry, and the Public in general, that he in- 
tends to publish a Medal of the late Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, to be engraved by Mr. Scipio Clint, from a bas- 
relief now —"s expressly for this purpose by E. H. 
Bailey, Esq. R.A. Price 10s. 6d. Subscribers’ names re- 
ceived as above. 
PUBLISHING. 


Mr. Britton’s avg and Antiquities of Bristol Ca- 
thedral, and the Fifth Part of his Picturesque Antiquities 
of English Cities, both very splendidly embellished, will 
be ready early in February.—The Fallacies of Dr. Wayte’s 
Anti-Phrenology Exy , is another of our promised 
performances.— Mr. Cousins and Mr. Lupton are pre- 
paring to make a series of Engravings from the most 

utiful and interesting Pictures of the late President ; 
and a Series of Landscape Illustrations of the Waverley 
Novels, in monthly parts, by Barret, W. Daniell, Dewint, 
Copley Fielding, J. D. Harding, Prout, Robson, Stan- 
field, and W. Westall, engraved by W. and E. Finden, is 
also on the tapis. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Lardner’s Cyclopedia, Vol. III., Domestic Economy, 
Vol. I. fep. 6s. —The Lost Heir, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ll. 11s. 6d. bds.—Creation, a Poem, by H. Ball, post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. bds.—Tales and Illustrations, by Charlotte Eliza- 
beth, 2 vols. 18mo. 6s. bds.—Life of a Loupe, by Him- 
self, royal 12mo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Arthur Russell, the Deaf 
and Dumb Boy, 18mo. Is. 6d. bds.—Irish Priests and 
English Landlords, 18mo. 3s. bds.—Belfrage’s Portrait of 
John the Baptist, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds.—'T weedie’s Clinical 
Illustrations of Fever, 8vo. 7s. bds.—The Young Wan- 
derer’s Cave, 12mo. 6s, hf.-bd.—Turner’s Selections from 
Pliny’s Natural History, 12mo. 4s. 6d. sheep. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL; 1830. 
January. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 21 | From 25. to 36. | 29.26 to 
Friday ---- 22 — 35. | 2953 — 
Saturday -- 23 — 35 | 29.84 — 
Sunday---- 24 — 39. - 
Monday -- 25 — 37. _ 
Tuesday -- 26 — 3 _ 
Wednesday 27 | — 35. — 

Wind variable, prevailing N.E. Except the 24th and 
25th, generally cloudy, with frequent snow and rain. 
Rain fallen, «3 of an inch. 

Of the late severe Cold.—The low, degree at which the 
Mercury stood on the ——e ofthe 18th instant has 
not been equalled since the 15th January, 1820, when the 
thermometer was 4 de lower, viz. 31 degrees below 
the freezing point, or 1 degree above zero: the severity 
of the weather at that period was generally felt. Our 
Teaders are referred to an extract from a letter, dated at 
Osterdalen (see No. 162). Another letter from Moss, 
which has not appeared in the Literary Gazette, is, 
perhaps, worth extracting : — ‘* January 7th. The winter 
in Norway is very severe; Christiania Fiord, which is 
tarely frozen, is now so strongly covered with ice, that 
persons travel with safety from the eastern to the western 
side of the country in sledges. It is expected that the 
Skage Raket will soon be sufficiently covered with ice, 
that we may drive from vey’ to Denmark! We have 
only one instance on record of the latter having occurred. 
Swedish history informs us that Gustav Adolph with his 
whole army crossed the ice to Denmark. The average 
depth of snow is 6 feet, and the cold varying from 18 to 
20 degrees below the freezing point, suming to our scale 

Reaumur.” * 

The lowest degree at which the thermometer has been 
noticed in the Meteorological Diary kept at Edmonton 
occurred on the 25th of December, 1796, when it was 6°5 
degrees below zero, or 38°5 below the freezing point; and 
it Is sup; the severity of the frost exceeded any thing 
ever before known in this kingdom. Many were frozen to 
death. The low state of the thermometer in the pene 
year, on the 25th of January, is also worthy of remark, 
when it was 1 degree below zero, or 33 degrees below the 
freezing point. 

Edmonton. 

Latitude...... 51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 

* That is from 9 to 13 below zero, according to Fahren- 

heit’s scale. 


CuARLEs H. Apams. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


x . 
O LITERARY GENTLEMEN, 
MASTER PRINTERS, &c. The Advertiser, who is 
most respectably connected, is desirous of obtaining a Situation 
as Assistant Editor of any Literary Periodical or Newspaper, or 
to undertake the duties of Secretary or Amanuensis: he has of 
late been engaged in arranging and preparing MSS. for publica- 
tion, and has been employed as a Reader in a Printing Establish- 
ment. To Master Printers he flatters himself his services would 
be found an isiti ing } ically acquainted with the 
Business, and capable of ad ly conducting an Office 
engaged in Book-work or Jobbing. re ~ 
ddress, B. B. at Mr. Hollier’s Library, Judd Street, 
Brunswick Square. 











RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL 
A 


MALL. 

The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of 
British Artists will be Opened on Monday next, February Ist, 
and continue Open, Daily, from Ten in the Morning till Five in 
the Evening. 

Admission 1s.—Catalogue 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


NIVERSITY of LONDON.—Course of 
Political Economy. 

The Council hereby give notice, that Mr. M‘Culloch com- 
mences this Course on Monday the Ist of Feb. at Eleven o’Clock, 
Forenoon. The Lectures will be continued on the following Wed- 
nesdays, Fridays, and Mondays, at the same hour, till completed. 
The Course will be divided into Two nearly equal Parts. 

Tickets for the whole Course 5/.; for each of the Half-Courses 
2l. 15s. A valuable Collection of Books on Political Economy 
and Statistics has been provided for the use of Students attending 
this Class. 

N.B. Access is free to the tirst Three Lectures. 

Shoulda sufficient number of Students offer, a Course some- 
what abridged will be given on the Monday and Thursday Even- 
ings from Seven to Eight o’Clock. 

LEONARD HORNER, Warden. 
aN 
NLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Directors. 
GEORGE PINCKARD, M.D. Chairman. 

Rev. J. Lonsdale, B.D. John Dixon, Esq. 
Rev. James Macdonald, M.A. James Kibbiewhite, Esq. | 
G. G. Babington, Esq. Samuel Merriman, M.D. | 
W. Beatty, M.D. F.R.S. Samuel Mills, Esq. | 
G. Birkbeck, M.D. Sir George Pocock 
A. Amedee Mieville, Esq. Ashby Smith, M.D. 
H. J. Cholmely, M.D. George Vance, Esq. 
T. Davis, Esq. 

Auditors. 


H. Blunt, Esq. H. Earle, Esq. F.R.S. 
William Lewis, Esq. J. Stevenson, Esq. 
Advantages belonging to the Society. | 

1. Reduced Rates of Premium. 

2. Extending the benefit of Life Assurance to all Classes of | 
Persons, including Advanced Age, Delicate Health, Sea Risk, | 
and Climate. | 

3. Taking no Entrance Money, nor Fine for non-appearance. — | 

4. Accepting the premiums at a single payment—annually for 
a limited term—or annually during life, as may best suit the con- 
venience of the Assured. 

5. Apportioning to the Assured the greatest Part of the Pro- | 
fits every Five Years, which, at their option, may be added to | 
the policy, or taken in reduction of the payment of premium. 

6. The Society grants Annuities and Endowments for Children. 

Prosy and full infec ion may be had at the Office | 
(gratis), or by addressing a letter to the Secretary. 

J. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 

Office, No. 4, Southampton Street, Bl bury Square, London. 


pesssats by SIR THOMAS LAW. 

RENCE. The Portraits of Countess Gower, Hon. Mrs. 
Hope, and Lady Charlotte Bury, from Paintings by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, are in preparation tor the forthcoming Nos. of La | 
Belle Assemblée; in which work have lately appeared, from | 
Paintings by the same Artist, the Portraits of the Countess of 
Surrey, the Marchioness of Londonierry, Lady Elisabeth Bel- | 

M i o lond 














grave, Mrs. Arbuthnot, and Emil ry. | 
La Belle Assemblée is progressively forming a Picture Gallery 
of the Female Nobility; and, in addition to the Sixty-two | 
Plates already published, there are in preparation the Portraits 
of the following distinguished Personages:—H. R. H. the | 
Duchess of Cumberland—H. R. H. the Duchess of Cambridge— | 
Princess Esterhazy—Countess of Wicklow—Countess Verulam 
—Countess of Errol—Lady Normanby—Lady John Thynne, &c. | 
Published by Whittaker and Co. London; Waugh and Innes, { 
Edinburgh ; and J. M. Leckie and Co. Dublin. 


}XTENSIVE SALE by AUCTION of, 
J BOOKS and ORIENTAL MSS. The Second and | 
remaining Part of the Valuable Stock of Messrs. Howell and Co. 











ksellers, 295, Holborn; containing a large Collection of Books 
in Divinity, Oriental and Miscellaneous Literature; together 
with an extensive Collection of Oriental MSS. will be sold by 
| Auction, on the Premises, by Mr. Sotheby and Son, on Monday, 
| cepted.” 1, 1830, and Fourteen following Days, Sundays ex- | 
cepted. | 
Catalogues, price 1s. may be had at the place of Sale; of 
Messrs. Sotheby and Son, Wellington Street, Strand; Parker, 
Oxford; and Stevenson, Cambridge. 
The Lease and Fixtures of the Extensive Premises, No. 295, 
Holborn, to be sold. 


Demy 8vo. price 10s. 6d. : 
A RISTOPHANES, in English Prose; viz. 
the Acharnians, Knights, Wasps, and Birds of Aristo- 
phanes. Translated into English Prose. otes. 

By a GRADUATE of the UNIVERSITY of OXFORD. 

«« Comoedia est imitatio vite, speculum consuetudinis, imago 
veritatis.”’—Cic. apud Donat. in Fragm. de Tragad. et Com. 

Oxford, for Henry Slatter ; Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, 

and Green; and Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. London. 
Where also may be had, 2d edition, in demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards, 

2. The Tragedies of /Esehylus complete, 
translated into English Prose from the improved Texts of Blom- 
field and Scholefield. With Notes. 

In demy 8vo. 4s. 6d. sewed, 

3. The Bacche, and Heraclide, of Euri- 
ides; translated into English Prose, from the Text of Bishop 
lomfield. With Notes. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. boards, 

4. The Nine Books of the History of Hero- 
dotus; translated from the Text as edited by the Rev. T. Gais- 
ford, M.A. Regius Professor of Greek ; and accompanied with 

oO! i. 

To which are added, an Introductory Essay on the Art and 
Character of the Historian; a Summary of the History; and an 
Index defining the Geographical Situation of every Place men- 
tioned in the Nine Books. By P. E. Laurent, of H. M. R. N. 
College, Portsmouth. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. boards, 

5. The Odes of Pindar, in English Prose, 
with Explanatory Notes; to which is added, West's Dissertation 
on the Olympic Games. By P. E. Laurent, of H. M. R. N. Col- 
lege, Portsmouth. 

In 2 vols. 18mo. price 9s. - 

6. The Works of Virgil, translated literally 
into English Prose. By Joseph Davidson. With Explanatory 
Notes, and the Latin Text corrected from Heyne. 

In 1 vol. 18mo. price 7s. 

7. The Works of Horace, translated literally 
into English Prose. By C. Smart, M.A. of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. A new and much improved edition. 

The Latin Text of this edition has been collated with the edi- 
tions of Zeunius, and of Fea and Bothe. The whole ofthe trans- 
lation has been carefully revised and much improved, and several 
explanatory Notes have been added. 








Complete in 4 vols. with Portrait and engraved Fac-simile of the 
Original Declaration of Independ , in the Hand-writing of 
Jefterson, 


EMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, late President of the United 


es. 

Edited by THOMAS JEFFERSON RANDOLPH. 

«« A work of extraordinary interest—a work full of acute ob- 
servation, and of the materials of political knowledge. Mr. Jef- 
ferson, it is well known, was a man of great shrewdness and im- 
perturbable temper, and as Minister at Paris, for several years 
before and during the French Revolution, he enjoyed opportuni- 
ties of studying the characters of public men, and the influence 
which particular tempers have exercised upon the destinies of 
their country, such as no other man perhaps could avail himself 
of, before or since.”— Standard. 

«© These volumes must be read with intense interest. They 
teem with prof i philosophy—they will form the code of future 
legislators—they are worthy of transmitting a great name to im» 


Stat 





| mortality.”—Atlas. 


N.B. The Third and Fourth Volumes may be had separately. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street. 


Part I. of 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS in various 
LANGUAGES; comprising the valuable Library of 
the late Rev. Dr. Crane, of Paddington: forming an extensive 
collection of the chief Works of the Church of ee Divines, 
in Ecclesiastical History, Polemical and Practical heology, Ser- 


mons, &c.: together with a M zg 
of Classics and Translations, with some interesting Works in 
Scottish Literature, &c. 

Now on sale, at the very low — affixed, by J. Leslie — 
Howell and Stewart's), No. 1, Little Queen Street, Three Doors 
from Holborn, London. 

N.B. Libraries and small Collections of Books P 
or Exchanged, on liberal Terms. 


~ Price 5s. 6d. bound in red, 
T= EDINBURGH. ALMANAC, for 


d 1830. 
Besides the former Lists contained in the Almanac, which are 





» Py 








cesses 
BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Dedicated to Thomas Moore, Esq. price 8s. 
‘PHE LEGEND of EINSIDLIN, with 
other Poems. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM LIDDIARD. 

« Mr. Liddiard is free from the cant of party, and acquits him- 
self with force and spirit in depicting the patriotic deeds which 
awake the inspiration of his muse. In portraying the tender 
feelings of the heart, our author displays considerable delicacy 
and pathos. Imagination and taste characterise many of his 
descriptions of Switzerland.”—New Monthly and London Maga- 
Zine, 

«* The tone and tendency of the volume before us are in all 
respects praiseworthy; and the subject matter treated of involves 
feelings and associations replete with moral grandeur and beauty.” 
—Court Journal. 

«* The writer of these poems is evidently a person of great sen- 
sibility to the beauty of external nature and of moral association.” 
—Atheneum. 

Printed for Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street. 
In 3 vols. 12mo. price 1&s. ise 
CORSAIR’S BRIDE. 


T HE 
By the Author of the “ Bandit’s Bride.” 
Printed for A. K. Newman and Co. London. 


The following are nearly ready :— 
Jewish Maiden, by the Author of “ Ambi- 
tion.” 3 vols. 
Perkin Warbeck ; or, the Court of James 
the Fourth of Scotland, by Alexander Campbell. 3 vols. 





Nun of St. Agatha, a Romance, 3 vols. 








carefully d, many imp Additions have been this 
Year made to render it still more generally useful. 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and 
Simpkin and Marshall, London. 


The East India Question. 
Demy 8vo. price 9s. Chap. II. Part III. of . 

ICKARD’S INDIA;; or, Facts submitted 

to illustrate the Character and Condition of the Native 
Inhabitants, the Causes which have for ages obstructed the im- 
provement of the Country; with Suggesti for reforming the 
present system, and the Measures to be adopted for its future 
G iration (in 1834) of the present Charter of 











at the exp 
the East India Company. 
By ROBERT RICKARDS, Esq. 
The Three Parts, recently published, complete the first volume, 
which may be had, neatly bound in cloth, price 16s. 6d. 
In demy 8vo. price 2s. 6d. stitched, r 

A Letter to the Author of a “* View of the 
Present State and Future Prospects of the Free-Trade and Colo- 
nisation of India ;” or, a Plain and Practical Review of the above 
Important Subjects. By Desh-u-Lubun Ocharik, of Calcutta. 

In a few days will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 

Fitz of Fitz-ford; a Legend of Devon. By 
Mrs. Bray, Author of “ De Foix,” ‘* The White Hoods,” the 
« Protestant,” &c. &c. 

«Is the tale true? 

Ay, marry, ‘tis a tale 
Of old tradition, full of d 
And such sweet sorrows, as make crystal beads 
Hang from young maidens’ eyelids; whilst the aged 
Shake their‘gray locks, and, deeply sighing, tell us 
Such is the world !”—Manuscript Play. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornbill. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








EE en 
Interesting Works oko ——- by reamed Colburn and 
CLA ,» New Burlington Street. 

ALES of the CLASSICS. “A new Delinea- 
tion poten most lar Fables, Legends, and All 
commemorated in the Works of Poets, Painters, and Scu ptors, 
selected and written by a Lady, for the Amusement and Instruc- 

“— of her own Daughters. 8 vols. post 8vo. 24s. neatly bound. 
2. The Last Days of the Portuguese Consti- 
tution, containing an authentic and detailed Account of the In- 
trigues that raised Don Miguel to the Sovereign Power. By Lord 
Porchester. In Bro. 
And in a few days, F 

3. Travels in various Parts of Peru, includ- 
ing a Year’s Residence at Potosi. By Edmond T ciple, Knight 
of the royal and distinguished Order of Charles I1l. of Spain. In 
2 vols. 8vo. with Map and numerous P lates. 

4. The Diary and Correspondence of Ralph 
Thoresby, nested the ‘‘History of Leeds.” Edited by the 
Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.5.A. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

5. The Manners of the Day; a Novel. 
3 vols. small 8vo. 

« Passant la moitié de leur temps & ne rien faire, et l'autre 
mektié a faire des riens. a SrmOnER. 


In 


wy Works « on Education, hav d amncimaeeane 
ELECT "WORKS of the BRITISH 


POETS, with Biographical and Critical Prefaces. 
By Dr. AIKIN. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. 18s. boards. Also in 10 vols. royal 18mo. to match 
the British Essayists and Novelists, 3/.; and in 10 vols. post 
18mo. 


4 


!and Ill 


School and College Books. 
Just — by - J. Valpy, M.A. Red Lion Court, Fleet 
eet, London; and may be had of all Booksellers. 


CHOOL and COLLEGE GREEK 
CLASSICS, with English Notes, Questions, &c. 

At ma express desire of many | eminent schoolmasters, Mr. 
Valpy h he of a series of such portions 
of the Greek authors as are chiefly read in the upper classes of 
schools and in colleges. CS ae best texts are adopted, and the critical 
and explanatory notes a it pl d, in a more 

tin 








Lindley Murray’s geek Works, with the Author's 
last Corrections. 
N ENGLISH GRAMMAR, compre. 
hending the Principles and Rules of the L guage, 
illustrated by appropriate Exercises, and a Key to the Beaches 
2 vols. 8vo. 5th edition, 1/. 14. boards. 
An English Grammar, 12mo. 44th edition, 
4s. bound. 
_ An Abridgment of Lindley Murray’s English 


104th edition, 1s. bound. 





inviting and accessible ys than those 
by avoiding that p of which freq y anti- 
cipates the ingenuity, supersedes the industry, and coode rather 
than p of the pupil. Examination ques- 
tions, adapted ~ ‘the points discussed in the Notes, and Indexes, 
are also added ; and the series, it is hoped, will constitute a con- 
venient introduction to the niceties and elegancies of Greek lite- 
rature, and to the perusal of that portion of the relics of antiquity 
which is best calculated to interest a youthful mind. 
Each volume will be sold separately ; and it is intended that 
all shall be published in a cheap duodecimo form. 


The following are already published :— 

Euripides.x—Hecuba. By the Rev. J. R. 
Major, Master of Wisbeach School, and of Trin. Col. Cam. 5s. 

Medea. By the same. 5s.—Pheenisse, 5s. 

Sophocles.—(Edipus Tyrannus. By the Rev. 
J. Brasse, D.D. late Fellow of Trin. Col. Cam. 58.—Q2dipus Co- 
loneus, 5s.—Antigone, 5s.—Trachiniw, 5s. 

Anabasis of Xenophon, the Text improved, 
chiefly ac cording to Hutchinson; with English explanatory Notes 
of Idioms from Viger, &c.; examination Ques- 











The object of this Work is to comprise, within 
compass, a Chronological Series of our Classical Poets from Ben 
Johnson to Beattie, without il or with Bio- 
graphical and Critica! Notices. 

Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire ; adapted to the Use of Families and Young 
Persons: in which the Civil, Political, and Military Transactions 
of the Empire are given in the powerful Language of the Author; 
but the indecent Expressions, and all Allusions of an improper 
tendency, have been erased. By Thomas Bowdler, Esq. 

In 5 vols. 8vo. price 31. 3s. boards. 
By the same Author, 

The Family Shakspeare ; ; in which nothing 
is added to the Original Text, but those Words and Expressions 
are omitted which cannot with propriety be read aloud in a Fa- 
mily. In 10 vols. royal 18mo. price 3/. 3s. boards; also in & vels. 
8vo. 5th edition, price 4/. 14s. 6d. boards. 

“ We are of opinion, that it requires nothing more than a 
notice to bring this very meritorious Sata into general cir- 
culation.”—Edinburgh Review, No. 71 

Moral Biography ; or, Lives of Exemplary 
Men; for the Instruction of Youth. By Dr. Aikin. 3s. 6d. 
half-bound. . ss 

Annals of the Reign of George the Third, 
brought down to the Period of his Majesty’s Decease. By John 
Aikin, M.D. Abridged for the Use of Schools. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

An English Lesson Book, for the Junior 
Clastes. By Lucy Aikin. In 18mo, prion 2s. 6d. half-bound. 

y for Young Ladies; consisting of 
Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose and Verse. By the late Mrs. Bar- 
bauld. 2d edition, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 7s. 6d. boards. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





"RS. 


nses.—Pric 


EMARKS on LAW EXPENSES, with 
some Suggestions for reducing them. 
By HENRY DANCE, 
Provisional Assignee of Insolvent Debtors in England. 

« The whole subject indeed, of debtor and creditor, as here 
treated, deserves to be studied with diligence.”—Times, Jan. 14. 
Jaipes ‘Ridgway, Piccadilly; and, by on of every Bookseller. 

Of whom may also be h 
The Speeches of Sir rte "Romilly, with 
Memoirs of his Life. By William Peter, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 
Se 


ont — copious Indexes. By F. C. Belfour, M.A. Oxon, 
F.R.A.S. LL.D. In 1 vol. post 8vo. 8s. 6d. boards. 
Olyn- 


rams tt Oratio Philippica I. ; 
thiaca I. II. et I[I.; de Pace; Aischines contra Decseitiaains 3 
et Demosth. de Corona. With English Notes, Questions, &c. By 
E. H. Barker. 8s. 6d. boards. 


Thucydides, Herodotus, &c. will speedily be 


published on the same plan. 


2. Greek Gradus; or, Greek, Latin, and 
English Prosodial Lasioon; c ing the Interp i in 
Latin and English, of all Words which occur in the Greek Poets, 
from the earliest Period to the Time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
and also the Quantities of each Syllable ; 3 thus combining the Ad- 
vantages of a Lexicon of the Greek Poets and a Greek Gradus. 
For the Use of Schools and Colleges. By the Rev. J. Brasse, 
B.D. late Fellow of Trin. Col. Cam. 8vo. 24s. boards. 

« The indefatigable application required in the compilation of 
the Greek Gradus is manifest; and we heartily recommend the 
work as supplying a desideratum in our school books, and likely 
Cie be eee used to a very wide extent.’ *_ Literary 

hronic ec. 


3. Second Greek Delectus; or, New Ana- 
lecta Minora; intended to be read in Schools between Dr. Valpy’s 
Greek Delectus and Dalzell’s Analecta Majora. With English 
Notes, and a copious Greek and English Lexicon. By the 
F. Valpy, M.A. Trin. Col. Cam., and Master of Reading School. 
Svo. 9s. 6d. 

4. Viger on the Idioms of the Greek Lan- 
guage, translated — — and abridged, by the Rev. J. Sea- 
ger. 8vo. 9s. 6d. boa! 

«« When you have ¥ ae half hour read Vigerus. 
again and again, and read him a third time w. 
pupillari. Have the book almost by heart.”— 
Dr. C. P. Burney. 

Hoogeveen on the Greek Particles. 
same. 78. 6d. Also, 


Bos Ellipses, 8s. 6d. By the same. 
Of the same may be had, 





Consult him 
‘le you are in statu 
+ Parr’s Letter to 


By the 


* 


le a. de 
caw oe o ri 6, Latin Delectus, 
Schrevelius’ Lexicon Second Latin Delectus 
Greek and English : | Terence’ 's Andrian, En- 
much glish Notes, 





New School Books, Greek and Latin. 
PRAXIS on the LATIN PREPOSI- 
TIONS; being an "hell to illustrate their Origin, 
gnification, sad Governmen 
By SAMUEL BU 'TLER, D.D. F.R.S. 
And ‘Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 
3d edition, 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Delectus Sententiarum Grecarum ad Usum 
Tironum accommodatus, cum Notulis et Lexico; on the Plan of 
Dr. Valpy’s Latin Delectus. Sth edition, 4s. bound. 

Greek Exercises, in Syntax, Ellipsis, Dia- 
| Frosody, and Metaphrases, adapted to the Grammars of 
Hon, Wettenhall, Moore, Bell, and Holmes. To which is pre- 
fixed, a concise but comprehensive Syntax. By the Rev. W. 
Neilson, D.D. M.R.I.A. 8vo. 5s. in boards, and with the Key, 
80.3; or the Key separate, 3s. boards. 

Latin Prosody made Easy. 3d edition, en- 
larged. By John Carey, LL.D. 12mo. 7s. boards. 

Terminationes et Exempla Declinationum et 
- gationum, itemque Propria Que Maribus, Que Genus, et 

n Preesenti, Englished and Explained for the Use of Young 
Scnoantains By Charles Hoole, Revised throughout, 
with very censiderable Improvements, by Thos. Sandon, Second 
Master of the Grammar School at Lincoln. 18mo. 1s. 6d. bound. 

Exercises to the Accidence and Grammar ; 
or, an Exemplification of the several Moods and Tenses, and of 
the principal Rules of Construction. By W. Turner, M.A. late 
Master of the Free School at Colchester. New edition, 3s. bd. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, an¢ and Green. 





In 8vo. peice os 6d. the 3d edition, to which is iebiek, Two 
on the Mammiferous Animals, 
porutar’ LECTURES on the Study of 
Natural History and the Sciences, Vegetable Physiology, 
soee ig the — a oes Le Poisons, and on the Human 


Facul 
Br WILLIA Mt LE LEMPRIERE, M.D. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





words added, eed 6 Latin Grammar, 

Dictionary of Latin Latin Vocabulary, 
Phrases, by Robert- Greek Exercises, 
son, improved edit. 0 0 Latin Dialogues, 

Analecta Latina Majo- Cicero Amicitia et Se- 
ra, Prose, on the plan nectute, Eng. Notes, 
of Dalzell’s Anal. Gr. 6 _ by Barker, 

Robinson’s Grecian An- Germany and Agricola 
tiquities, 2d edition, of Tacitus, English 
Entick’s Latin and Notes, by the same, 0 
English Dictionary, | Poetical Chronology of 
greatly improved by Ancient and English 

the Rev. J. Niblock, 0 History, 0 

Homeri Llias, with En- Mythology, 0 
glish Notes to the Ist Cicero de 5 a with 
six Books, | English Notes, 

Homer’s Iliad, Heyne, § 6) Grotius, English Notes, 0 

Gradus, without Verses | Epistola Ciceronis, 
or Phrases. 6 Cornelius Nepos, with 

Horace, with English English Notes and 
Notes, 0! Questions, by Brad- 

Horace, no Notes, 6|_ ley, 0 

A neat edition of Virgil, 
18mo. 3d edition, 

The same, with English 
Notes, from Delphin, 
&c. no Ordo, 

The same, with Heyne’s 
Text, and Delphin 
Latin Notes, no Ordo 

Cwesar’s Commentaries, 
ditto, 

Juvenal, ditto, 0 

Sallust, ditto, 0 

Juvenal, Text only, 12mo. 

Ditto, English Netes, 0 

Elegantia Latine, 0 

Second Latin Exercises, 0 

First Latin Exercises, : 

Greek Delectus, 

Second Greek Delectas ° 


*4* Ask for Valpy’s editions of the above. 


tomtstioto ate 
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| Eutro ius, ditto, 
6 | Ovid Metamorph. ditto 0 
Latin Prosody, by ditto 0 
| | Epitome Sacre Histo- 
6) ria, English Notes, 0 
| French Pronunciation, 0 
New Reader, Classical 
6 and Miscellaneous 0 
Greek Testament,3 vols. 
8vo. English Notes, 


— 


eo GROW 


a 


6| 
0) 


by Valpy 

Guesk Septuagint, with 
Apocrypha, | vol. 8vo. 
bds. for Students to 
use at Church, &c. 

Euclid Cards, with Pro- 
blems & Demonstra- 
tidns, &c. by Brasse, 0 


CeeKweawene 





English Exercises, adapted to Murray’s En. 
glish Grammar. 38th edition, 2s. 6d. 
A Key to the English Exercises, 18th edit. 


~ 6d. bound. The Exercises and Key may be had together, 


“Introduction to the English Reader ; or, a 
Selection of Pieces in Prose and Poetry, &c. 27th edition, 2¢ 
bound. 

The English Reader; or, Pieces in Prose 
and ~ a selected from the best Writers. 2Ist edition, 4s. 6d, 
bound. 

Sequel to the English Reader; or, elegant 
Selections in Prose and Poetry. 6th edition, as. 6d. bound. 

Introduction au Lecteur Frangois; ou, Re. 
cueil des Pieces choisies; avec l'Explication des Idiotismes et 
des Phrases difficiles qui s’y trouvent. 5th edition, 3s. 6d. 

Lecteur Frangois ; ou, Recueil des Piéces, 
en Prose et en Vers, tirée des meilleures Ecrivains, pour servir 4 
perfectionner les Jeunes Gens dans la Lecture. 5th edition, 5s. 

An English Spelling-Book, with Reading 


5 Rg adapted to the Capacities of Children. 38th edition, 


First Book for Children, 19th edition, 6d. 
sewed. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green ; Harvey 
and Darton, aoe and Wilson and Sons, Y ork. 
if whom may be had, 

The Life of Lindley Murray, written by 
Himself. 2d edition, 8vo. with a Portrait and Fac-Simile, 9. 
boards. 

Grammatical Questions, adapted to the 
Grammar of Lindley Murray, with Notes. By C. Bradley, A.M. 
2s. 6d. bound, 6th edition, considerably improved. 

First Lessons i in English Grammar, designed 
as an Introduction to the Abridgment of Murray’s Grammar, 
new edition, 9d. sewed. 

Cheap and Useful Dictionaries. 
Price 16s. bound, = try edition, revised throughout, illustrated 
h above 100 Engravings, 
HE PORTABLE CYCLOP DIA ; or, 
General Dictionary of all Arts, Sciences, and Subjects of 
Knowledge; complete in a —— To a volume. 
A 


By 
Printed for Sir Richard P hillips and Co. London; and to be 
had of ’ 2 ci in Town and Country. 
whom may also be had, 
1. 1. Mitchell’ . ‘Dictionary of Universal History 
_ Historical Biography, 10s. 

2. Mitchell’s Dictionary of Modern Chemis. 
~~ Mineralogy, and Geology, 10s. Gd. 

. Mitchell’s Dictionary of Mathematics and 
m2 Philosophy, 10s. 6d. 

In 2 vols. royal 8vo. rege 1/. 8s. in boards, with a Portrait, 

3d edition of 

GUIDE to “the CHURCH, in several 
Discourses; to which are added, Two "Postecsinte, the 
First, to those Members of the Church who occasionally frequent 

other places of see Worship; the Second, to the Clergy. 

By the Rev. CHARLES DAUBENY, 
kaa Archdeacon of Sarum. 
To which is prefixed, some Account of the Author’s Life 
and Writings. 
Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. Scripture its own Interpreter, in a Series 
of Discourses. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

2. Discourses on several Subjects and Occa- 
sions. In 2 vols. 8vo. 19s. 6d. 

3. On the Nature, Progress, and Consequen- 
ces of Schism. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

4. Vindicie Ecclesie Anglicane ; in Answer 
to Overton's “ True Churchmen Ascertained.” 8vo. 88. 

5. A Vindication of the Character of the 
Pious and Learned Bishop Bull, from the unqualified Accusa- 
tions brought against it by the Archdeacon of Ely in his Charge, 
delivered in 1826. 8vo. 6s 


_ Various Charges, « ond “other Pamphlets. 
MAGAZINE, 








LACKW OOD’S 
CLXII. and C 2 for February, 1830. 
| me. er No. CLXII.—I. The Fall of Nineveh, a Poem. 
By Edwin Atherstone— II. "phe ‘Bishop of Ferns and Lord 
Mountcashel—I11. On the Art of Dressing the Human Body— 
IV. The Headsman. A Tale of Doom—V. The Last Stork. By 
the Ettrick Shepherd—VI. The British Colonies. Letter Third. 
To His ae the Duke of Wellington, from James M‘Queen, 
Esq. —VII. On the Decay of the Picturesque. By Timothy 

Crusty, Esq.—VIII. The Young Lady’s 
Contents of No. CLXIIL.—I. Bowles’s Days Departed, or Ban- 
well Hili—II. Dibdin’s Tour in France and Germany— III. 
Henry the Lion. An FMiistorical Tragedy. By Augustus Klinge- 
mann—IV. The Bass Rock. A Poem. By Deita—V. The Con- 
dition and Prospects of the Agricultural Classes—VI. Lawn 
Sleeves—Vil. Once upon a Time—VIII. The Fate of the Ca- 
liph Motasser—Astrolab, or the Soothsayer of Bagdad—IX. The 
Lady of Provence. By "Mrs. Hemans—X. The Assembling of 

Parliament—X1. Moore's Life of Byron. 

Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and 
T. Cadell, Strand, London. 
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Works —— a the Week tle ii Rees, 
e, Brown, and 
R. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLO. 
PZEDIA. Small 8vo. 6s. with Vignettes by Finden. 

1. History of Scotland, by Sir Walter Scott, 
2vols. Vol. 1. we 5 

2. History of Maritime and Inland Disco-|a 
very, 2 vols. Vol. I. i 

3. Domestic Economy, Vol. I.—Brewing, 
Distilling, Wine-making, Baking, &c. by M. Donovan, Esq. 
M.R.1.A. Prof. of Chemistry to the Company of Apothecaries in 
Ireland. To be published, 

Feb. 27.—History of Scotland, by Sir Walter Scott. Vol. II. 
a 31.—History of Maritime and Inland Discovery, Vol. LI. 
April A Treatise on Mechanics, | vol. by Dr. Lardner. 
=a ale I Bllstery of England, 3 vols. by Sir J. Mackintosh. 
Vol. 
‘The most eminent men of the _ are engaged in this 
Cyclopedia. See the Prospectus. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary for 
the Year a containing — of celebrated Persons who 
died in 1828-29. In 8vo. 15s. boa 

“ We are enetguinant with ri “work of the kind which does 
so much credit to the industry and talents of its editor.”—Lite- 
rary Gazette, Jan. 9, 1 

Also may be had, 
The preceding Thirteen Vols. 15s. each. 


Exemplars of Tudor Architecture, by T. F. 
Hunt, Architect. In royal 4to. with 37 Plates, 2/. 2s.; or with 
India Proofs, 30: 

An Exposure of the Causes of the present 
Deteriorated Condition of Health, and diminished Duration of 
Human Life, compared with that which is attainable by Nature. 
By J. Pinney, Esq. In 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Book Rarities in the University of Cam- 

Illustrated by original Letters and Notes, rg 
, and Antiquarian. By the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne, M./ 
In 1 vol. "Bv0. with numerous Woodcuts, price 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Historical Account of Discoveries and Tra- 
vels in North America, by Hugh Murray, Esq. F.R.S.E. In 
2 vols. 8vo. with a Map, 27s. boards. 

The Venetian Bracelet ; the Lost Pleiad; a 
History of the Lyre; and other Poems. By L. E. L., Author of 
the “ Improvisatrice,” &c. In1 vol. foolscap 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Beatrice; a Tale, founded on oFacts. By 
Mrs. Hofland. In 3 vols. 12mo. price 1/, 1s. boai 

“ « Beatrice’ is, we think, one of her most maaoeute produc- 
tions.”—Literary Gazette. 

Personal Narrative of Travels to the Equi- 
noctial Regions of the New Continent. By Alexander de Hum- 
boldt and Aimé Bonpland. Translated into English by Helen 
Maria Williams. In 7 vols. 8vo. with Maps, Plans, &c. 61. bds. 

Instructions to Young Sportsmen in all that 
relates to Guns and Shooting, &c. &c. By Lieut--Colonel P. 
Hawker. 5th edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Explanatory Plates and 
Woodcuts, 18s. boards. 

The Gardener’s Magazine, and Register of 
Rural —_ Age y J. C. Loudon, 
P.LS .&e. In 8vo. No. XXIV. on be pon ta ae Two 
Henteast wiitenaiae with the “ Magazine of Natural History,”) 
price 8s. 6d. Also may be hi 


Vols. I. to V. price ‘4. boards. 
A New General Atlas, with the Divisions 


and Boundaries carefully coloured. Constructed entirely from 
new Drawings, and engraved by Sidney Hall. Price 10s. 6d. the 
17th and concluding Part. 
Contents.—Ireland—Palestine— Nubia and Abyssinia— 
Canada—New Brunswick—and Nova Scotia. 
Also, an engraved Title and Index. 


Parts I. to XVI. may be had, 10s. 6d. each. 


In order to render this Atlas as perfect as possible, the Proprie- 
tors have made arrangements to _ Four Maps in place of 
Three, in Parts xVL and XVII. without extra charge. 


New Works just published by Henry Colburn and Richard 
mtley, N" TRY Street. 


HE COUNTRY CURATE. 
By the Le. of the “ Subaltern.” 
2 vols. post 8vo. 

Contents.—The Pastor—The Poacher—The Schoolmistress— 
The Shipwreck—The Fatalist—The Smugglers—The Suicide— 
The ee Rose of East Kent and the Parish Apprentice. 

2. Records of Captain Clapperton’s last Ex- 
pedition to Africa, by Richard Lander, his faithful Attendant, 
and the only surviving Member of that Expedition. In 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. with Illustrations. 

3. The Life of Major-General Sir T. Munro, 
Bart. K.C.B. late Governor of Madras. With Extracts from his 
Correspondence and Private Papers. By the Rev. Mr. Gleig. In 
2 vols. 8vo. with fine Portrait. 

4, Darnley ; a Novel. By the Author of 
e pair a Tale of the Court of France. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

Iso, in a few days, 

5. Random Records, by George Colman the 
m2. dedicated, by gracious permission, to His Majesty. In 
2 vols. small 8vo. with —" 

or, the Settlers in the 
John Galt, Esq. Author of the “« Ayrshire Legatees,” 
Annals ofike Parish,” Me. In 3 vols. ¥ - 


HE MONTHLY MAGAZINE for 
, February gg Mother Shipton’s Prophecies—II. 
The Year 1830—III. The British West India Colonies, as they 
— and as they ae London Anomalies, by Hudibras, 
a -—V. The Greek Fire—VI. Our Church Establishment in 
vite and Ireland—VII. Calamities of the Frost in London— 
rT. I Moore’s Notices of wees A Christmas Dinner—X. 
Rea — . Walks in Ireland, No. V.; 
XI Gap nn; the Man with the White Horse; the Devil’s Mill 
a Fudge—XIII. Theatrical Matters—XIV. Notes of the 
onth on Affairs in general—Review of New Books —Varicties 
~Works Published and = Preparation—Patents—Biographical 
Memoirs—Reports, &e. & 
Whittaker and = L =~ Waugh and L Sanat, Edi h; 








In 2 vols. 8vo. = a Map of the om a View of Timbuctoo, 
and other Pla r of that City, 
RAVELS ‘to TIMBUC TOO, and other 
Parts of Central Africa, during the Years 1824, 1825, 1826, 
1827, and 1828. By RENE CAILLIE. 
Among the geographical problems which, during the last half 
century, have occupied the attention of the world, and awakened 
a spirit of enterprise and adventure, the existence of a large and 
pulous city in the heart of Central Africa stands pre-eminent. 
rr decide this long-agitated question, various expeditions have 
been fitted out, but without success. In vain have Houghton, 
Browne, Horneman, Park, Tuckey, Peddie, Campbell, Gray, 
Ritchie, Bowditch, Oudney, Clapperton, Denham, and Laing— 
in vain have Burckhardt, saufort, Mollien, and Belzoni, endea- 
voured to remove the veil that enveloped this mysterious city. 
Of this number Major Laing alone reached the desired goal, but 
through the barbarous murder of that officer, the results of his 
esevering exertions have been unhappily lost to his country. 
Mr. Cailli¢ is the first European who has been enabled to penetrate 
to Timbuctoo, and to return to Europe with full and accurate 
information respecting this hitherto unknown capital. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street. 


New bern on Chemistry. 
In I large vol. 8vo. price 16s. boards, with Engravings, 


CHEMIC ‘AL, Cc ‘ATECHISM ; in which 
the Elements of Chemistry, with all the recent Disco- 
veries, are very clearly and fully explained, and its application to 
the Phenomena of Nature, to and 
Medicine, described. Illustrated by Notes, numerous Engrav- 
ings, select Chemical Experiments, anda ns of Terms. 
By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. & 

«* We esteem and recommend it. Every aint of interest 
connected with this delightful science is treated of in the clearest 
manner.” —London Weekly Revien’, 2ist Feb. 1829. 

«* Every thing is here written up to the latest date, and the 
work cannot fail, we think, of being found eminently useful. 
The more important facts are exhibited with remarkable clear- 
ness; and the author has completely succeeded in supplying the 
defects of Mr. Parkes’s book.”—Monthly Magazine, 1st March, 

829. 

“ The necessity of a clear, progressive view of chemistry is 
obvious, and the want of such a treatise has long been felt by 
students. Dr. Graham has well supplied the want. His book is 
systematic and comprehensive, perspicuous in its plan, and ex- 
tensive in its compass. Unlike former analyses, it does not con- 
found and complicate the various parts of the science, but as- 
cends from the first principles and simple elements to the com- 
pound and illustrative branches of the study. It is eminently 
calculated to afford agreeable relaxation to the uninitiated, and 
to impro . ethe knowledge of the learner. It is very superior to 
Parkes’s.”~ Atlas, lst March, 1829. 

«« It contains an immense quantity of valuable information.”. 
Monthly Olio, April. 

London: Publis\ed by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court ; 
sold by all Booksellers. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, lately published, 

3d edition, price 15s. 

2. Modern Lomestic Medicine ; a Popular |’ 
Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms and Treatment of all Diseases, 
with a Collection of Prescriptions, &c.; and forming a compre- 
hensive Medical Guide for the Clergy, Families, and invalids. 

« We conscientiously recommend it. It is far above Buchan’s. 
—Literary Chronicle. 

“In the opinion of a respectable physician, well known in our 

it is i bly superior to every similar work in 
our language.” —W esleyan Magasine. 

« One of the very best and most useful books published in mo- 
dern times.” —Monthly Olio, No. XVI. 

“« It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.”— Weekly 
Review. 











Petersdorff’s Law Cases. 
In royal 8vo. price 1/. 11s. Gd. boards, Vol. XII. 


ETERSDORFF’S PRACTICAL and 
ELEMENTARY ABRIDGMENT of the CASES 
Argued and Determined in the Courts of King’s Bench, Common 
Pleas, Exchequer, and at Nisi Prius, &c. 
Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 

This Volume brings the Work so far down as to leave no doubt 
that the remainder will be comprised in Two Volumes; and as 
Four were brought out in the year 1829, this important publica- 
tion cannot fail to be completed during the present. 

Family Library. 
Illustrated with Seven Engravings, 5s. 
O. X. of the FAMILY LIBRARY, 
being the Second Volume of Lives of the most eminent 
British Painters, Sculptors, and Architects. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


New Work by Mr. —_ 
2 vols. 8vo. with fine Por 


HE LIFE of MAJOR. GENERAL SIR 
T. MUNRO, Bart. K.C.B. late Governor of Madras. 
With Extracts from his poe ene wn and Private Papers. 
the Rev. Mr. GLEIG 
«* The Life and Correspondence of Sir Thomas Munro, the late 
Governor of Madras, just published, may be said to comprehend 
an accurate history of India during the last forty-five years, told 
in the vivid language of one who writes the impressions he feels 
at the moment. Nor is this the only charm attaching to the 
work: his private letters to his parents, his sister, and his wife, 
are as replete with amiability, wit, humour, desc: riptive talent, 
and single-heartedness, as his official correspondence is compre- 
hensive of accurate and extensive information; whilst his mi- 
nutes and papers eg boys br nagee of the trade, the system of 
internal g i relative to the general 
management of British gerry will be read at this moment with 
the deepest interest. ares bor nal 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street. 
A Family Book. 
Price Half-a-Guinea bound, a new edition, revised, 
IVE THOUSAND RECEIPTS, in all 
the Arts of Life, and in the various Branches of Social 
and Domestic Economy; being Four times more in Number than 
are contained in any similar book, and constituting a work of 
indispensable hourly reference. 
By COLIN MACKENZIE, Esq. 





Printed for Sir hickera fray and Co. London ; and to be 
had of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 
Also, by the same Author, 
One Thousand Experiments in Chemistry, 
licable to the Arts and Manufactures of Great Britain. With 





ind J. M. "Leckie, Dublin. 





numerous Engravings. Price One Guinea, boards. 





Economical ory 4 Light Reading. 

Price 10s. 6d. bound, 
’ | ‘HE ANECDOTE LIBRARY , containing 
above Three Thousand separate ‘Articles of Literary, 
Historical, E 1, and Antiquarian Anecdotes, on every 

Subject of intense interest and curiosity 
Printed for Sir Richard Phillips mee Co. London; and to be 
had of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 

Of whom may also be had, 

1. The Vocal Library, consisting of Two 
Thousand of the most standard and popular English Songs, and 
a Hundred French ones. 10s. 6d. bound. 

The Wit’s Library; or, Laughing Philo- 
we consisting of the largest Collection ever made of Bon 
Mots, Jeux d’Esprit, Puns, and highly humorous Compositions 
in Prose and Verse. 10s. 6d. bound. 

3. The Scotsman’s Library, consistin, 
many Thousand curious Articles, illustrative of Scottish Litera- 

und. 


ture and Personal History. 10s. 6d. bo: 
The Life of | King 





GTUART PAPERS. 
James the Second, collected out of Memoirs writ of his 
own hand, Advice to his Son, and Will. Published (by com- 
mand) from the original MSS. in the ion of His Majesty. 
By the Rev. 1.8. CLARKE, &c. &c. 
In 2 vols. 4to. 

This Work was selected as the most valuable of the private 
MSS. of James the Second; and all who are versed in English 
History know how highly it ought to be appreciated. A few Co- 
pies remain for sale, at.2/. 10s. and may be had, on application, 
of Sustenance and Stretch, Percy Street, — Square. 

Of whom may also be hi 
Sir Richard Colt Hoare’s “Classical Tour 
through Italy and Sicily. 2 vols. 8vo. price 12s 


ae) 
HE FOREIGN LITERARY GAZETTE, 
No. IV. (concluding the first Monthly Part) published 
Wednesday, January 27th, contains, among other highly inte- 
resting matter, Caillié’s full Description of the long-sought City 
of Timbuctoo—the Life of the celebrated Paganini— Original 
Letters from Count Rumford to Sir Joseph nkes, in 1802; 
with Characteristics of Buonaparte, First Consul, &c. &c., all 
hitherto unpublished—Anecdotes—Reviews of Foreign Books — 
Notices in the Fine Arts, Sciences, &c.—Poetry and Ana—En- 
glish Literary, Scientific, and Ye Report for the Week— 
Works in the Continental Press, 
Published, every Wednesday, b: ‘W. A. Scripps, 7,, Wellington 
Street, Strand; and to be had of all Booksellers, Newsvenders, 
&e.5 ; price Tenpence, or One Shilling stamped. 


The Farmer's Complete Guide. 

A new edition, in 1 large vol. 8vo. with all the Improvements in 
the Tilling of Land, the Breeding and ey F of ‘Stock, the 
Irrigation of nae neat P of 
a &c. price 17s. 


YHE COM PLETE GRAZ IER; or, 
Farmer’s, and Cattle Breeder’s, and Dealer’s Assistant. 
Comprising Instructions for the eotks heenaeite at Rearing, and 
Fattening of Cattle; and the Stabl orses— 
Directions for the Choice of the best Breséeo of Live “Steck toe 
Treatment of their Diseases, and the Management of Cows and 
Ewes during the critical Times of Calving and Yeaning—the 
general Economy ofa Grass Farm—the Irrigation of Meadows, 
and the Preparation and Application of Manures—the Culture, 
and Comparisons of the relative Value, of the best Natural and 
Artificial Grasses and Plants for Fodder—various Methods of 
Cutting, Mixing, and Preparing Food in severe Winters and 
Seasons of Scarcity—the Economy and general Management of 
the Dairy; including the Making, Curing, and Preservation 
of Butter and Cheese; with the most approved Methods of Feed- 
ing Pigs. Together with an Introductory View of the a 
Breeds of Neat Cattle, Sheep, Horses, and Swine; the presen 
State of the Wool Trade, ry the Improvement of British Wool. 
Also, an Appendix, on Prize Marimeny Farm Accounts, and other 
Subjects cones with Agricultu 
By a LINCO NSHIRE GRAZIER. 
Assisted by Communications from several Yorkshire, 
cester, and Norfolk Farmers. 
5th edition, revised, corrected, enlarged, and ad improved. 
INustrated by numerous Engravin; 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster | Row. 


Veterinary Dictionary. 

In 1 large vol. sae yd oe the ‘2d edition, re-written 

muc! 
COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY of 

the VETERINARY ART; containing concise Expla- 
nations of the various Terms used in Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery. Also, a Description of the Anatomy or Structure of 
the Eye, the Foot, and other important parts of the Horse, 
with Practical Observations on his Diseases, as well as those of 
other Domestic Animals. 

By JAMES WHITE, 
Author ofa = reation on Veterinary Medicines. 
ith a Frontispiece. 

London: Printed on Longman, Rees, and Co.; neg ko and 
Cradock ; J. Booker; Whittaker, Treacher, and Co.; T. Tegg; 
Simpkin and Marshall; Hurst, Chance, and Co.; and W. Joy. 

yy whom are published, by the same Author, 

A Compendium of the Veterinary Art ; con- 
taining plain and concise Rules for the Treatment of all ‘the Dis- 
orders and Accidents to which the Horse is liable; with Obser- 
vations on Grooming, Feeding, I meee ¢ and the Construction of 
Stables. Also a brief D 
and er of the Horse’s Foot ; with the Principles and Prac- 
tice of Shoei 

Being the First Volume of Mr. White’s Treatise on the Vete- 
rinary Medicine. The 15th edition, illustrated with Twenty- 
three Plates. 12mo. price _? 


80, 

Vol. II. containing “the Materia Medica and 
Pharmacopeia. 5th edition, price 6s. 

Vol. III. containing Observations on the 
Structure, Economy, and Diseases of the Di, ig Organs of the 
Horse, and other Diseases resulting from with Practical 
Observations on the Treatment and Prevention of Lameness. 
7th edition, price 6s. y . 

Vol. IV. a Compendium of Cattle Medicine ; 
or, Practical Observations on the Disorders {of Cattle and other 
Domestic Animals, except the Horse; with a Series of Essays on 
the Structure, Economy, and Diseases of Horned Cattle and 8) 
as communicated te the Bath and West of E: ngland foty. 5h 
edition, price 6s. 




















THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &e. 








THE CHALK DRAWINGS AND SKETCHES OF 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, 


LATE PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, &c. &c. 
R. RICHARD J. LANE announces his intention to execute (for publication) a Series of Imitations of Drawings and Sketches by the 


late esteemed and lamented Sir Thomas Lawrence. 





the h 
of the most int 


selection 
ditable to the Memory or the Name of the Great Master, w 


Should the Possessors of any Works of this class be willing to <ainhe Mr. 
and ~~ aed be assured that = Drawing would be retained for a longer time than 


fortnight. 
4, Ulater Place, January 27, 1830. 








Thomas Lawrence), it may be reasanably expected that his Work wil 
d his exalted reputation. 


Lane to extend his Plan, by my to his care mess Apne od Drawings, the favour would be most highly appreciated; 
the might 


h of the which have already been kindly intrusted to Mr. Lane in en of his object, he is enabled (even at this early period) pore | to promise a 
Subjects; and he hopes that (from his experience i im ony copying the Drawings of Sir 
hose lighter 


not be discre. 


require, which term would in very few cases exceed ten days or a 





Post 8vo. 6s. 
HE PRESENT CONDITION and 
PROSPECTS of the GREEK or ORIENTAL CHURCH, 
with some Letters written from the Convent of the Strophades. 
By the Rev. GEORGE WADDINGTON, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of a 
« Visit to Greece,” &c. 
John ee Albemarle Street. 





the UPPER vest ie of INDIA 
By the it Rev. go reneoere HEBER, 
Dishes op of Calcutta. 
Printed for John Murray, _ Street. 


Portraita by Sir Thomas Lawrence 
ATIONAL 





RTRAIT GALLERY, 
No. X. (Fi Number), will contain the Portraits 
of Jes Fox, Viscount Beresford ford, and the Hon. Thomas Gren- 
ville; with Memoirs. 
By W. JERDAN, Esq. F.S.A. &c. &c- 
8vo. 3s.; Proofs, on India paper, 
Portraits, after Paintings by Sir Thomas Law 
in the Parts already published :—Duke of 
wempee ™ Feng | ohn 3 om ‘tngerseln , Gear 
ir ulius 5 . 
mS on before 1 


Be. Se. each ‘Portrait: 
— Fisher, Son, and Co.; Colnaghi, Son, and Cos 
Ackermann and Co.; and Simpkin and Marshall. 
In? “3 — 8v0. wish: Portrait, dedicated, by 
to His Majesty, 


AND OM RECOR RDS. 


mem spose COLMAN the Younger. 


rsons that figure in this 
wart, fit be be found, G 1fI.—the 


argravine of Ans o— 
the late Duke of York. J ‘ohn Sheffield, Duke of Bucking’ 
Lerd os 


uess of Welloslay—the late 
don —Duehess Erskine 
FS ey Mills — 


—Lord Kel 
ef Covamons)—W: 
afterwards Mord e late il- 
Mams Wynn—Sir Joseph — Charles Turner—R. B. She- 
sien Soke -Viewean Bourne — Dr. Johnson — Gibbon—Dr. 
th—Boswell—Caleb Whitefoord—Drs. Busby, Fountain, 
Smith, Vincent, &c.—Garrick, Foote, Powell, Henderson, Miss 
Rago John Palmer, Charles Bannister, Parsons, Bensley, 


» &c. 
Henry Colburn and and ee ees S. New Burlington Street. 


LAVa& TODD; or, "the Settlers in the 


By JOHN GALT, Esq. 
Author of the * ‘Annals of the Parish,” the ‘‘ Ayrshire 
tees,” Sc. 
« € Lawrie Todd’ is the aut of a Scotch who 
s been some time in the State The York. Besides the 
eeseltnnitios of his own character, it will affordswe understand, 
° eee anne ina 


tu an American setlement, on oo moral effect of its pr 
. on the dispositions of the different who occupy the bee- 
ground of the pictures. In this respect the work will have special 
- claims to atten: : perhaps no other writer has had equal oppor- 
tunities of acquiring exact knowledge of operations so primitive 


ee teloarn end Bist inet Beinn New Burlington Street. 


ARNLEY: "or, the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold. A Ne ovel. 
By the Author of “‘ Richelieu, a Tale of the Court of France.” 

“ This splendid production, which is at present exciting so 
much attention, contains among other magnificent scenes most 
pee delineated—the celebrated Field of the Cloth of Gold 

—Descri: of White tnd Pageant Comba yn lier 
Court Féte, nel 1 Stipe gery te Combat, and Deliver- 
ance of Franc of Lady C &c. Among 

other histori: besides the two 
Monarchs of ¢ France and Bagland, the Duke ‘of Buckingham — 
. Cardinal aes Devon oy amcor oh 
folk— Constanc ye Earl of Surrey. T. 
H Aberga’ny—Lord Montague—Sir wet Cecil, &e. 
&e.”. forni 


Journal. 
Colburn and Richard Bentley, 8 8, New r Burlington Street. 


‘m) 
The follo 
ree have a 


























[HE ORIENTAL QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. (No. I. price 62.) 
eee: I. Bates Portrait of the East India Company— 
mprovement of the 

ee Il. Trade and Civilisation of South-Eastern Africa— 
Vv. The Lye Relations of Great Britain—V. Territorial 
3 India — VI. Recollections of 
Travels in the Bae VIT, History of the Fine Arts — the 
Middle Ages — VIII. iy of Mohamedans to Mecca 
and Medina—IX. Murder of Female Infants, and other Human 








_— 
Mythology 
~ itiens_SU1 seer Condition 


India. 
Published by Hurst, Chance, and 
London; and sold by all Booksel 


the Native Inhabit- 
Co. 65, St. — Churcbyard, 





2 vols. 8vo. 2d edition. 
HE HISTORY of JAVA. 
By the ns “a THOMAS STAMFORD RAFFLES. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Correspondence with his Friends, and Journals of bis 

own Lite and Opinions. 
By THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





w edition, only 18s. 
ORKS ‘of the Right Hon. LORD 
BYRON, very neatly printed in Four Pocket Volumes, 
with a Portrait ~ oy merge engraved by Finden. 
ihn Murray, Albemarle Street. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Nearly ready, foolscap 8vo. 
C= ia TRAVEL ; or, the 
Last se of a PHILOSOPH 
By HUMPHRY DAVY, Bart. 
Pr by President of the Royal Society. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Days’ of Fly-fishing, a new edition, with 
Plates and Woodcuts, 12s. 


4to. 
HE LIFE of LORD BYRON, including | 


he press, in 8vo. 
HE ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. 
Designed my og Use of Eton School. 
he Rev. J. BAYLEY, M.A. 
Late Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer at Emmanvel College, 


ambridge. 
Printed for aaa Foucher and Co. Ave Maria ia Lane. — 
Monday | next 


(TALES of the FIVE SENSES. 


Edited by the 57s of — “ Collegians.” 


Now 

2. The Lost Heir; a Novel. 3 vols. 

3. Creation ; a Poem. By William Ball. 

4. Charity Bazars 3 a Poem. 2s. 6d. 

5. Bacon’s Life of Francis the First, the 
Contemporary of Charles 5th, Henry 8th, Leo 10th, and Solyman 
the Great. 2d edition, with Additions, 2 vols. 8vo. 

6. The Romance of History, New — 
8 vols. 

«* Strong and vivid pate of _ past.”—Monthi; 

« Valuable presents at this — New Monthly Mages Mi agazing, 

«* A vast store of romantic deed a po wild adventure.”. ieee 
Gazette. 

7. The Art of Dancing. By C. Blasis, 
with numerous Plates, and original Quadrilles arranged for the 
Piano-forte. 1 vol. 

Nearly ready, 

8. The Jew; a Novel. In 3 vols. 

Printed for Edward Bull, New Public Sepeesigtten Library, 





a few days, 


EMOIR of “the LIFE and PUBLIC 
SERVICES of the late SIR THOMAS STAMFORD 
RAFFLES, F.R.S. y in the Java and 
Bencoolen; with Details of the C: and R of the 
Eastern eee oh By HIS WIDOW. 
nm n Murrey, Albemarle Street. 


THER E BOOK of PSAL! LM s, newly translated 
from the — potty Explanatory Notes. 
Ni 
Mas Oe College, Cambridge; and 
G. SKINNER, M.A. Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
Printed at the University Press. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 











e press, 5 vols. 8vo. 
OSWELL’S TIF of Dr. SAMUEL 
JOHNSON. A new edition. Edited, and illustrated | 

with oy Biographical and Historical Notes. 
the —— th - JOHN WILSON CROKER. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


c Nearly read +. 8v0. oe 
N FINANCIAL REFORM. 
By SIR HENRY PARNELL. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


26, Holles Street, Cavendish Squar 
In a few days, in 3 vols. post 8v =— 


SYDENHAM or, Memoirs of a Man of 
the World. 
« be human kind desires, and what they shun, 
assions, pleasures, —_ of will, 
Brg this satirical collection fill.” 

«« The novel under this title, minctneed for immediate publica- 
tion, prefers, it is said, no ordinary claims to public attention. 
It exhibits, weare informed, the bistory of a young man of rank 
and fortune, who being of a decidedly satirical turn, resolves to 
gratify his favourite penchant, to ascertain the internal state of 

jonable society, and minutely to observe human nature 
under every en A of shade and circumstance. Among other 
characters with om he comes ig cantact, is the celebrated 
Brummell, who figures under the name of Beaumont: this gen- 
tleman arrests his peculiar attention, and serves him for a com- 
plete study. The work is moreover illustrative of those sets or 
circles in the world of ‘on which have never been depicted in the 
pages of fiction, and respecting which so much curiosity has long 
been felt. Report speaks so rts of this new novel, as to place 
it on a par ee * Pelham, or t ofa 
—Evening Pape: 
Henry Colburn Am Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street. 








Waverley Novels.—New Bdition. 
On Monday, Ist ae will be published price 5s. 


LACK DWARF, ona. Part of OLD 
MORTALITY, forming Vol. IX. of the new edition. 
_, his volume has two Introductions by the Author, and, the 





arly ready, 3 vols. 8vo. 
RAVELS in the MOREA. 
By WILLIAM MARTIN LEAKE, F.R.S. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In a few days, 8vo. 
HE DESCENT into HELL. A Poem. 


John Murray, Albemacie 8 Street. 


ONVERSATIONS with LORD 
BYRON on Re! oo ag in Cephalonia a short time 
previous to Lordship Jeath 
the late JAMES “KENNEDY, M.D. 
+ B. M. Medical Staff. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Nearly many § 2 vols. 8vo. 3d caition, consi considerably enk, and 
Plates, Woodcuts, Diagrams, &c. 
"MANUAL of CHEMISTRY, Practical 


and and Bicone containing an ‘Account of all recent 
an 


By W. T. BRANDE, F.R.S. 
Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Institution, &e. &e. 
Jobn Murray, Albemarle Street. 
@ press, small 


(THE VERACITY of the FIVE BOOKS | — 








have the satisfaction of stating, is farther illustrated 
from Designs by Wilkie and Burnet. 
Printed for T. Cadell and Co. Edin pieaaes and 
oo. and Marshall, * eg 
whom may be h: 

New Editions o of Vols. I. to Vi. comprising 
we Guy Mannering, the Antiquary, and Rob Roy, each 
in two vols. 


On the Ist of February will be published, price ls. 
CATALOGUE of a VALUABLE’ 


LIBRARY on Sale at Mr. Sehr yg 30, Upper Gower 
Street, Bookseller to the University of L 





On the ist of February will be publ what. = V. of 
ONDON UNIVERSITY NAGA ZINE. 
Contents: Decline and Fall of Roman Literature, 

No. II.—Si deseras perio—The Eve of Walpurgis, a German 
Story—On Moa E the gp ret ag of Inspruck — On the 
Troubadours—The Castle of ee an Irish Legend—Asso- 
ciations —Passages in the Life of Dr. Boliman, including his 
| Attempt to rescue General Taiapatio from his Imprisonment at 
| Olmutz—Extracts from the Note-Book of a Traveller, Stoc 
| — Every Man his own Reviewer—An Hour with Thee—Law Re- 
form—Ulla, or the Interru a a Dramatic Sketch—Castle of 
the Drackenfelts, Chap. &c. &c. ‘ Reviews: “Montgomery's 
Satan—Moore’s Life of Byron— The Cabinet Cycloprdia; Mari- 
time Inland Discovery—Muhlenfel on German Literature, &c- 
&c. The Drama—Miss Fanny Kemble—University, Domestic, 
and Foreign Intelligence—Price of Stocks—Bankrupts— Patents 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages, — &c. 





of MOSES, argued from ii id to be 
found in them, — compared in their —: Parts. 
y the Rev. I. J. BLUNT, 
named of St. John’s College, Camibridge. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The Veracity of the Gospels and Acts. Post 


8vo. 5s. 6d, 


LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington Street, 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 7, South Moulton Street, Ov, 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98, Royal ere BE. 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; A. Black, 
Edinburgh; Smith and Son, and Robertson and Atkinsom, 
Glasgow: and J. oe Dublin. 
J. MOYES, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
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